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EXCLUSIVE with Nash ...manifold-sealed engine 
pick-up of 15 to 50 MPH in 12.9 seconds, high 
gear; also, an economy class-winner in the Gil- 
more- Yosemite Run (21.25 miles to the gallon). 
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You sit there.. 
ease you take turns, curves, hills, 
without slewing or slacking .. . 
hands barely touching the wheel 

» .» eyes never leaving the road. 


Lofet 
Then suddenly ahead, a tail-light 
blinks. But a gentle nudge of your 
toe, and the new Nash Automatic 


Overtake zooms you by in a ter- 
rific burst of sprinting power. 


Tuere’s MAGIC in the air tonight. 

Fleecy clouds sail high above .. . 

and your road is a ribbon of 
glistening moonlight. 


Keen and crisp is the whistling wind. 
But inside your Nash you're sit- 
ting snug and coatless, in the 

never-changing June of the 

**Weather Eye’’. 


On and on you go, up starlit hill, 
down darkened dale... your heart 
singing with excitement... your 
Nash a silver phantom under the 
great white moon. 


Far into the satiny night your Sealed 
Beam lights cut an are of glare- 
less day. Yawning bumps cast 

shadows ahead—but the line of 
your lights never wavers, so level 

is the Arrow-Flight ride. 


Sure, you can make up that convert- 
ible bed in back if you want to 
break the spell . . . but chances 

are that when the sleepy world 
awakes, you’ll be whistling over 
breakfast, three states away. 


. fascinated by the . . ° 


It’s only fair to tell you this. You 
don’t need the thrill of a moon- 
light night. In 60 minutes, any- 
where, a 1940 Nash will make 

you unhappy ’til you own it. 


And as you ghost through sleeping 


BADLAND ROADS are smoothed by 
the Arrow-Flight combination of 
individual coil springs in front— 
super shock absorbers controlling 
long,synchronous springs in back. 


gS ae - 


town 
soundless stride of the 
Speed Forward, only the speed- 
ometer shares your secret. 


GREAT DAYS AHEAD with Nash’s convertible 


Luckily, it costs so little you’ll jump 
at the chance to trade in your old 
car. See your Nash dealer today 

and find out! 


in the soft, 
Fourth 


after town, 


TRRALARLARIDDTTD ALITA 
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Newest members of the 
streamlined family 
—Mimeograph 91 (left) 
—Mimeograph 92 (right). 
Both in the middle-price 
They feature — 
construction, 

beauty and accuracy 

at ri te price. 


“For the growing business 
or smaller school’ — 
Mimeograph 90. 
Streamlined, sturdy, 
willing—and 

low-priced (at left). 


The f 


Rilanongeenhs 100 (at right). 
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nest stencil 
tor ror built 


day 





Business these days wants its tools 
alert, attractive and able to take it! 
Business will find those characteristics 
in the full new family of streamlined 
Mimeograph duplicators. 

Our engineers have built them 
*? feel—and ‘“‘fine 





with a ‘“‘fine car 





watch’’ conservation of space. 





Excess baggage is out. Every part 
does its part. Fewer parts mean fewer 
adjustments and less need for service. 

The prints turned out are clean- 





cut and smart—the kind a good firm 





is proud to sign. 

Actually, one of these new duplica- 
tors will do practically everything in 
stencil duplication except tell you 





what to say. They'll put down exactly 
what you tell them, they’ll take the 
blank paper you put on the tray, feed 
themselves, and turn out dozen after 
dozen, or hundred after hundred 
copies which are as like each other as 
two ball bearings. 

There’s a method in everything 





our designers have done. Even the 
color is deep brown with efficient 
looking red and nickel buttons and 
trim so that a model fits neatly into 
anyone’s office—no matter its type. 

















You can see Mimeograph’s modern 
looks with your own eyes. And you 
can take our word that the “‘stripped- 
for-action” insides of these new 
Mimeograph duplicators are an en- 
gineer’s ideal in their smooth, func- 
tional simplicity. 

A brief demonstration by the 
Mimeograph distributor in your city 
will show you what a Mimeograph 
duplicator will do for you. He is listed 
under Mimeograph in your telephone 
book. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograp 


MIMEOG“* APH is the trademark of A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 
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SLIDE RULE 


J 
Lhgs 


Has all the scales of 





with great new book 


“SPEED ano FUN 
WITH FIGURES’ 


Makes Practical MATHEMATICS 
EASY and ENTERTAINING 


Never before—a fine, full-size slide rule 


free! Genuine Mannheim type, nicely fin- 
ished wood with Se gaa reading lens. 
Has accurate A, B, C, D, K, S L scales, inch 
and millimeter scales and table ‘of equivalents. 
Sent, with directions, free if you accept our of- 
fer on “Speed and Fun with Figures” now. 


Mathematical Short-Cuts 
“Lightning Calculation” 


Why waste time with round- 
about laborious methods of 
calculation? Why. scrawl 
endless figures on paper to 
get the answer, and then not 
be sure you are right? Learn 
the short-cuts! Make math- 
ematics exhilarating, prac- 
tical, useful in your daily 
work! Part 1 of this great 
book gives the proved meth- 
ods used by lightning cal- 
culators to solve difficult 
problems instantly. 


Slide Rule Explained 


Multiplication and division 
are no trick at all, compli- 
cated roots and powers, trig- 
onometric and reciprocal 
functions are easy—with the 
slide rule. Part 2 of this 
book shows you how simple 
it all is. 


Mathematics As Recreation—Puzzies, Tricks, Etc. 
“The Moon Hoax,” the “School Girl Problem.” 
“Cattle Problem of Archimedes” and hundreds 
of other mathematical tricks given in Part 3 af- 
ford endless amusement and education, too. 


“Speed and Fun with Figures” combines three 
books that sold for Bs 75 into one 600-page vol- 
ume for on! ly 93.38 Send no money. Examine es 
book 5 days FREE. Then — t or send $1.50 
and $1.00 a month for two months ($3.50 in all). 
Slide rule included free if you act at once! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW—SLIDE RULE FREE 


Feeeseseeeeeeeeeeee2888822888 




















= D. Van Nostrand Company, I 
: 250 Fourth Ave., New York City NW-11- 1-99 8 
Py Send Speed and Fun with Figures on 5 DAYS FREE § 
APPROVAL and the Slide Rule — Atgy 
# the end of 5 days I will return the shi or send 5 
& $1.50 and $1.00 a month for two months, $3.50 in all. ‘ 
& (5% discount for cash, same return privilege.) ' 
id 
u Name H 
> 
g Address H 
: City State . 
; Reference | 
# 
4 Address a 
§ [FOR FREE CATALOG of best books ot pract:- @ 
a cal instruction and technical informa‘ check # 
g here. If you do not want Speed and Fun with 9 hes ' 
g cross out paragraph above. ' 
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Half a pound of rubber floats 





200 pounds of man 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Flash start—crash stop—whirl on a 
dime—carrying 200 pounds of swing- 
ing player——no wonder a sweating 
polo pony gets a sore back. 


A midwest championship team had 
tried everything to protect their ponies 
—saddle pads washed after every game, 
mage coddled like so many babies— 

ut still saddle bruises laid up crack 
horses just when needed most for 
crucial games. 

The team captain had heard of the 
new Goodrich Air-cell cushion (he 
called it sponge rubber, but it’s lighter, 
stronger, has more air). It’s made into 


cushions for railroad cars, buses, auto- 
mobiles, furniture, from foaming latex. 
He had Goodrich make saddle pads of 
this new kind of Fe esate | not a 
pony has inad a sore back since. The 
interconnected air cells of the rubber 
pads allow cooling air to circulate be- 
neath the saddle, the soft rubber pre- 
vents chafing, and it distributes weight 
and shock evenly. 


Air-cell cushion is a typical example 
of the Goodrich research which is ap- 
plied constantly to the development of 
new products and improvement of 
standard items. Rubber and synthetics, 


in the hands of Goodrich engineers, 
have acquired almost unbelievable new 
properties and qualities. Don’t be 
satisfied with the service life or the 
maintenance cost of any rubber or 
synthetic product you use until you 
have investigated the improvements 
Goodrich has made in it. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
i i” — etl! RUBBER 









THANKSGIVINGS. 
... AND FOR BOTH 


a Dubonnet cocktail before turkey. That's-some- 
thing to be thankful for! Made of fine French 
wines, deftly blended, with a delicate flavor 
neither too dry nor too sweet. Dubonnet is de- 
lightful. Sip it before you sup, tonight! 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY— Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

a THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of % lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 


S75, 
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LETTERS 


A Name for the War? 


What name will history give to the pres- 
cat war? Anything about “world war” 
will be confusing. My guess: “The War of 
1939.” 





R. E. JACHERT 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


Newsweek has avoided terming the 
conflict a “second World War,” for it is 
still a European fight. What name history 
will give it nobody knows; perhaps some 
reader may coin the phrase that becomes 
the accepted descriptive name. 





Mrs. Boettiger’s Guards 

Under “Trivia” in the Periscope of your 
Oct. 30 issue, you say: “Unable to find the 
source of smoke . . . Anna Roosevelt Boet- 
tiger enlisted aid from one of the Secret 
Service men assigned to her house.” 

I should like to ask why Secret Service 
men are assigned to Mrs. Boettiger’s home, 
and who pays for their services. Will you 
publish answer? 

A. PAYSON 


Montgomery, Ala. 


By law, the Secret Service Division of 
the Treasury Department “is charged with 
the protection of the President of the 
United States, his family, and the Pres- 
ident-elect at all times and under all con- 
ditions.” 





G.B.S. as a Prophet 

As to the Nazi-Red pact, the following 
passage, written by one George Bernard 
Shaw, may be of interest. It occurs in a 
review of Vernon Lee’s novel, “Satan, the 


’ Waster,” and reads: “What the Foreign 


Office wanted her to say was that Polish 
independence may be worth a war from 
the point of balance of power diplomacy 
now that there is a possibility of Russia 
and Germany combining contra mundum.” 
The date of the article is Sept. 18, 1920, 
almost twenty years ago. 
J. M. KERRIGAN 


Hollywood, Calif. 





San Jose’s Coach 

I was interested to see San Jose State 
College mentioned in the sports section of 
your fine news magazine [Oct. 30]. How- 
ever, in all fairness, I should point out that 
Dudley DeGroot, former pupil of “Pop” 
Warner, is head coach at San Jose; Warner 
is advisory coach and sets up the offense. 
Master and pupil work hand in hand, but 
DeGroot runs the team. ' 

And by the way, DeGroot’s record of 
last year, when his Spartans ran up 322 
points to lead the nation and lost only one 
game out of twelve—that-by one point— 


NEWSWEEK 


is quite a mark. Warner wasn’t there then. 
Naturally, the “Old Fox’s” tricky for- 

mations will help. So far the Spartans have 

scored 170 points in seven games, with six 

to go (to Oct. 27). The season finale, un- 

less a Bowl bid is forthcoming, will pit 

Drake U. and San Jose together. 

WILBUR R. KORSMEIER 

Whittier, Calif. 





From the Surgeons 


The summary of developments at the 
29th Annual Clinical Congress of the 
American College of Surgeons which was 
published in the Oct. 30 Newsweek was 
a good reflection of the high lights of the 
event. Your cooperation in informing the 
public of advances in our field is greatly 
appreciated. 

IRVIN ABELL, M.D. 
Chairman, Board of Regents 
American College of Surgeons 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Lister 


As an ex-farm boy I enjoyed your piece 
in the Nov. 6 issue about lister drilling of 
wheat, for I am glad to see the lister com- 
ing up in the world. In my day on Middle 
Western acres this humble “middle bust- 
er” had wide usage, but no one ever 
dreamed of using it for wheat. We sowed 
wheat with a drill, which dropped eighteen 
or twenty rows into freshly harrowed earth 
at one time. But in the spring and fall we 
kept the lister’s shares hot at other jobs. 

For one thing, it was the standard im- 
plement for corn, since that grain must be 
planted in a deep row for its start. After 
the corn has sprouted and popped suff- 
ciently high, the farmer follows with a cul- 
tivator and fills in the sidebanks originally 
thrown up by the lister. We also used the 
lister for potato-planting and potato-pick- 
ing operations; it struck a deep furrow into 
which we sprinkled the spuds, then a har- 
row leveled off the earth again. When 
picking time came it was easy to list out 
the rows and expose the potatoes in their 
hills. That was probably the type of opera- 
tion that won the lister its nickname of 
“middle buster.” 

We also put the double-moldboard con- 
trivance to good use in planting sweet po- 
tatoes—only the sweets went in the top of 
the ridges instead of in the valleys between. 
In this operation we got valuable aid from 
a common broomstick, which was used to 
punch holes in the soil about a foot apart. 
We stuck a sweet-potato plant in each 
hole, tucked a little dirt around it, and 
went merrily on. 

And believe it or not, it is something re- 
sembling fun to hitch a span of good mules 
to an old walking-type lister and go about 
ripping the rich soil of the Middle West. 

E. A. ANDERSON 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LONG DISTANCE 


Gan COUNTS in modern business. Days late are 
dollars lost. Being on the right spot at the right 
time is tremendously important. Long Distance tele- 


phone service puts you there fast and first, 


e "INQUIRY TODAY?" A telephone call will tell you 
whether it’s worth a trip, and often get you in ahead 


of competition. 


© “PRICE CHANGE?” Advise your sales force. Cover 
customers quickly by telephone and pick up ex:ra 


orders, extra good will. 


HELPS YOU 


© “CANCELATION?” Prompt personal discussion by 


Long Distance may save the sale and the customer. 


© “OVERSTOCKS?” Long Distance will help you cover 
a lot of territory quickly and dispose of profit-eating 


stocks economically. 


There are dozens of different ways in which you 
can use the speed and directness of Long 
Distance telephone service. . . . Remem- 
ber, too, as you travel that telephone 


appointments prevent disappointments. 
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Birthday: 





Leopo.p III, 
King of the Belgians, 
38, Nov. 3. Brussels 
bedecked its principal 
buildings with flags 
and kept its cafés 
open far into the 
night in celebration. 
Leopold received 
congratulations— 
among them, a mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt wishing his 
people peace—at Laeken Castle, where he 
spent the day with his mother and his 
motherless children. 


Married: 


JEAN CHATBURN, movie actress, and 
Dick Mertz, pro golfer who made top 
money in last winter’s tourneys, in To- 
peka, Kan., Nov. 1. 





International 


Separated: 


ARLINE JUDGE, 
film star, and DANIEL 
R. Toprine, wealthy 
businessman and part 
owner of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers football 
team, in New York, 
after 30 months of 
marriage. The morn- 
ing of Nov. 1, Top- 
ping announced in a 
newspaper advertise- 
ment that he would no longer be responsible 
for his wife’s debts; that afternoon Miss 
Judge filed suit for separate maintenance, 
charging cruelty and desertion. She asked 
custody of their year- 
old son, Daniel Jr. 
Miss Judge has an- 
other son, 6, by her 
marriage to Wesley 
Ruggles, film direc- 
tor, whom she wedded 
in 1931 and divorced 
in Reno six years 
later. She was grant- 
ed custody of Wesley 
Jr. at that time. 








International 


Divorce Sought: 


By Sve Kiczorn, former actress, from 
Cuester Morris, screen player, in Los 
Angeles. Married in 1926, they have two 
children—a boy of 11 and a girl of 9. 


Arrived: 


Compr. Humserto Gau’Lrno and his 
brother, Capt. Victor Ga’Lino, Peruvian 
flyers, in Lima, Nov. 3. Taking off from 
New York Oct. 29 on a projected nonstop 
flight to the Peruvian capital, they were 








forced down by lack of fuel on Puna Island, 
Ecuador, after 26 hours in the air. Com- 
pleting their journey, they were greeted by 
President Oscar Benavides. 


Joun Lyon Coutyer, former manag- 
ing director of the Dunlop Rubber Co. and 
new president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. (Newsweek, Sept. 25), in New 
York, from London, Nov. 1. A market ex- 
pert, he said that neither the United States 
nor Britain had cause to worry over crude- 
rubber supplies—at least for the present. 


Cuartes Mar- 
LowE Conner, 14, 
would-be internation- 
al spy, in New York, 
Oct. 31, from a round- 
trip stowaway cruise 
to Rotterdam. The 
youngster hitchhiked 
from Chicago, applied 
for United States 
Army service in New 
York, and hid himself aboard the Zaandam 
after the Army turned him down. While his 
ship was being held at the Downs for Brit- 
ish inspection, he tried to swim ashore but 
was picked up by a freighter, returned to 
the Zaandam, and set to drying dishes 
again. He was shipped home on the Staten- 
dam. 


Elected: 


Senora ANA Rosa pvDE MARTINEZ 
Guerrero of Argentina, chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, by 
the governing board of the Pan-American 
Union. The move ended a dispute which 
arose last January when President Roose- 
velt appointed Miss Mary Winslow to the 
commission—which is limited to one citi- 
zen of each of the 21 Pan-American re- 
publics—while another U.S. appointee, 
Miss Doris Stevens of Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., was chairman. 


Acme 


Summoned: 


By the govern- 
ment of his native 
France, Dr. ALExiIs 
Carre of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, Nobel 
Prize winner and sur- 
gical expert. A French 
citizen, he will be en- 
trusted “with an im- 
portant mission of an 
undisclosed nature.” 
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International 


Indicted: 


Mitton B. Locan, 49, former presi- 
dent of the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, Inc., art auctioneers, 
in New York, Nov. 4. Logan was accused of 
defrauding more than 60 clients of $65,000 
from the sale of their art objects. Among 
his alleged victims is Baron Félix Lachov- 


ski of Paris, who commissioned Logan to 
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sell “The Madonna of the Pinks” by Raph- 
ael. The indictment charges that the art 
dealer held out $34,000 of the $54,000 due 
Baron Lachovski from the famous paint- 
ing’s sale to a private buyer. Logan—whose 
alleged victims also included New York 
art dealers—was arrested by operatives of 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey. 


Sentenced: 


To life imprisonment in Missouri state 
prison, Ernest Pietcu, 28, confessed slay- 
er of Carl Bivens, flying instructor. Pletch 
committed the crime a fortnight ago in an 
airplane flying over Missouri (Newsweek, 
Nov. 6). He pleacied guilty to first-degree 
murder, but at the request of his victim’s 
widow, who said: “I feel so sorry for his 
parents,” his life was spared, on condition 
that he never apply for parole. 


Retired: 


Rear ADMIRAL 
Harry E. Yarnetu, 
64, former command- 
er of the Asiatic Fleet, 
from active service, 
Nov. 1. The United 
States naval officer’s 
handling of difficul- 
ties arising from the 
Chinese-Japanese war 
won him commendation from Washington 
and a Distinguished Service Medal as a 
climax to 46 years’ service. 











Acme 


Died: 


CLAUDE GILLING- 
WATER, 69, veteran 
stage and screen ac- 
tor, at his Beverly 
Hills, Calif., home, 
Nov. 1. In poor health 
since a fall on a movie 
set in 1936, Gilling- 
water—who once was 
associated with Da- 
vid Belasco and 
switched to the mov- 
ies in 1921—shot himself. He made his 
film debut in “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 





Culver 


‘which starred Mary Pickford. 


Orre Reap, 86, well-known writer of 
humor, at his Chicago home Nov. 2, after 
an illness of several weeks. Author of nu- 
merous novels—including “The Jucklins” 
(1895), which sold more than a million 
copies—Read was best known for his bu- 
colic humor sheet, The Arkansas Traveler. 


Katman Daranyt, 53, president of 
the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies and 
former Premier (1936-38), at Budapest, 
Nov. 1. 


ApvotpHeE Max, 70, Burgomaster of 
Brussels for 30 years, of influenza, Nov. 
6. His courage and defiance during Ger- 
many’s occupation of the capital inspired 
his countrymen and made him one of 
Belgivm’s best-loved World War heroes. 




























“I found that it pays to buy 
Protection — not just policies” 


“A little over a year ago an insurance 
man gave me a new slant on the whole 
question of insurance. 

“He convinced me that I might 
suffer a heavy loss sometime if I went 
on just ‘taking out’ policies with little 





“I’m glad I switched to 


the NEW way of buying insurance ¢@ 
before this happened to me” © 4 


regard to how much | might lose or how 
I might lose it. 


Insurance Must Fit Needs 


““He showed me that one man’s insur- 
ance requirements may differ radically 
from another’s. I play golf; my neigh- 
bor doesn’t. Bill has some paintings and 
a valuable stamp collection; I haven’t.* 

“So this insurance man studied my 
whole set-up to find out just what my 
risks were—and then he built an insur- 
ance program to meet them. That’s how 


I happen to have enough burglary and 
robbery insurance to cover our recent 
loss — even though the burglars took 
almost everything but our furniture.” 


Call Western Union 


You too should learn more about the 
NEW way—the smart way —of buying 
insurance. Just call Western Union (in 
Canada call Canadian National Tele- 
graphs) and ask for the name of the near- 
est Hartford representative. Or get in 
touch with your own insurance broker. 


# I need Golfer’s Liability Insurance. Bill needs a 
“Fine Arts” policy and coverage on his stamps, too. 


"‘Fanteed Acadent and Indemnity Company 


—and the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY write practically every form of insurance except life 
= 


HARTFORD, CONNECT ICUT 














BIG BUSINESS—NO. 20 
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yb American oil industry has de- 
veloped our petroleum resources 
so effectively that this country’s out- 
put of petroleum products is 50% 
greater than that of all the rest of the 
world combined. The per capita 
consumption in the United States is 
nearly 9 barrels a year—4 times that 
of Great Britain, 7 times that of 
France, and 36 times that of Japan. 

Scientific exploration meth- 
ods now assure the production of 
oil from two out of every three wells 
drilled, and oil can now be produced 
at depths of 13,000 feet. Low cost 
transportation of oil from well to 
refinery is provided by a network 
of pipelines—115,000 miles in all 
—enough to cross the continent 
38 times. 

Refinery processes have been 
constantly improved. “Cracking” 
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Petroleum 


has doubled the amount of gasoline 


obtainable from a given quantity of 


crude oil, and has resulted in a sav- 
ing of 11 billion barrels of oil since 
1920. The oil reserves thus con- 
served are equivalent to another 10 
years’ supply. 

In all its branches this indus- 
try employs more than 1,000,000 
workers, pays $1,500,000,000 in 
wages annually and contributes a 
total of $4,135,000,000 yearly to the 
country’s purchasing power. 

The petroleum industry, de- 
veloped under the private enterprise 
system, has been able to reduce the 
prices of its products steadily, while 
constantly increasing their quality 
and variety. The price of gasoline 
today, exclusive of taxes, is less than 
half the 1920 price, and is the lowest 
for any country in the world. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





“we 


Farley and Roosevelt 


I can now be stated flatly that Farley 
is uncompromisingly opposed to a third 
term for the President. Those who know 
him best insist he will even leave the Cab- 
inet if Roosevelt announces he'll run again. 
Farley’s present plan, to be followed if 
either F.D.R.’s renomination or the nomi- 
nation of Paul McNutt becomes an open 
White House objective, is to team up with 
Garner forces and work for a Democratic 
ticket acceptable to both groups. Whether 
Farley would approve Garner himself as 
a nominee isn’t yet clear, though he re- 
gards the Vice President as a real candi- 
date. Of course, Farley might conceivably 
change his mind as he has in the past, but 
this is his present position and he feels 
strongly about it. 


Farley’s Strategy 


Naturally, the Postmaster General hopes 
there'll be no third-term effort which 
would forcé him to carry out his threat of 
resigning. So, recognizing that Roosevelt’s 
mind seems far from made up on the 
subject, Farley is pulling many wires to 
dissuade him from running again. He’s 
seeing to it that his own strong views be- 
come known to the President. Also, indica- 
tions are that he’s encouraging other 
loyal Democratic leaders who dislike the 
third-term idea to speak their minds—or 
at least to arrange for their opinions to 
reach F.D.R. indirectly. Friends say he 
hopes Roosevelt will make a definite no- 
third-term declaration by early 1940. 


1940 Legislation 


Among things to be expected in the 
January session of Congress: (1) Dou- 
bling or trebling the commitments the 
Export-Import Bank can have outstand- 
ing at one time. (2) Increased defense 
appropriations, nearly doubled in the 
Army’s case. (3) War-risk legislation of 
the type requested by the Maritime Com- 
mission. (4) House passage and Senate 
defeat of the Anti-Lynch Bill. (5) Dis- 
cussion—and probable passage—of further 
tax proposals to ease “business irritants.” 
(6) Enactment of the Wheeler-Lea Omni- 
bus Railroad Bill, now in conference. (7) 
A new White House effort to get the St. 
Lawrence Seaway treaty ratified in the 


name of national emergency. (8) Unprece- 
dentedly strong attacks on the reciprocal- 
trade program. 


Capital Conversation 


Current table talk in informed Wash- 
ington groups: The loss of Coughlinites’ 
influence—as shown by the ineffectiveness 
of their flood of pro-embargo wires, let- 
ters, and postcards directed at the House 
last week . . . Friction between Security 
Administrator McNutt and the Social Se- 
curity Board, headed by Arthur Altmeyer, 
over how much independence the board 
should have . . . The incipient movement 
to have F.D.R.’s secretary-aide, Col. Ed- 
win Watson, appointed Ambassador to 
Belgium next year. 


Latin-American Credits 


Treasury officials have quietly but def- 
initely taken the position that plans for 
extending large credits to American re- 
publics must be accompanied by suitable 
arrangements for settling their old de- 
faulted debts to U.S. citizens. The officials 
feel Congress would demand this before 
considering new credit. Accordingly, the 
Administration is now working out a 
model agreement with Colombia. It calls 
for refinancing old debts and extension of 
new credits. Incidentally, there has been 
sharp friction over this and related mat- 
ters between Secretary Morgenthau and 
Under-Secretary of State Welles; Morgen- 
thau has felt much more strongly than 
Welles about the need for refunding old 
loans before extending new ones. 


Roosevelt’s Mood 


Washington is still amazed at the way 
F.D.R., impressed with the need for ex- 
treme caution in wartime, has calmed 
down and curbed his impulsiveness. In oc- 
casional unguarded moments, he still be- 
comes fairly emotional in a pro-Allied way. 
(For example, he feels just as bitter about 
Colonel Lindbergh as does Mrs. Roose- 
velt.) But, on the whole, he has been giv- 
ing an impression of unusual reasonable- 
ness and willingness to listen to others. 
This unexpected cool-headedness on 
F.D.R.’s part was more responsible than 
anything else for the about-face by Con- 
gressional leaders who had wanted to keep 
Congress in session rather than leave mat- 
ters entirely in the President’s hands. 


Political Straws 


Frank McHale, McNutt’s _ political 
manager, is taking scouting trips through 
the South and New England to hunt up 


(No part of this or the next page may.be reproduced without written permission) 


Democratic delegates . . . As the Senate 
completed action on the Neutrality Bill, 
Senator Borah was set to make a resound- 
ing speech opposing adjournment of Con- 
gress; Minority Leader McNary dissuaded 
him ... The movement is growing to make 
Harold Stassen the keynoter for the 1940 
Republican convention. As Minnesota 
Governor he has made an impressive rec- 
ord of keeping campaign promises, but his 
age (32) disqualifies him from considera- 
tion for the Presidency. 





Repatriation Profit 


N ote the possibilities for tremendous 
profit for Germany in Hitler’s mass re- 
patriation program. The Germans being 
returned from three Baltic states alone 
are sacrificing some $600,000,000 in prop- 
erty for which they'll be repaid in German 
property, bonds, or marks. But the Baltic 
states will repay Germany for this property 
in foreign exchange—cash and raw ma- 
terials. If Hitler’s plan could be carried 
out fully so that the 2,500,000 Germans in 
Rumania and countries adjacent to Ger- 
many could be repatriated, economists 
estimate the total property involved would 
reach $5,000,000,000. This would mean 
enough foreign exchange to permit the 
Reich to buy large quantities of war sup- 
plies from Russia and the Balkans. 


Kiel Canal Shipping 


Scandinavian shippers, who’ve lost some 
30 ships in the North and Baltic Seas 
since the war started, reveal they’ve re- 
ceived “suggestions” from the Reich that 
they use the Kiel Canal. It was blandly 
pointed out that there should be no objec- 
tion to routing ships through the canal— 
if they carried no contraband. Such ships 
by submitting to cargo inspection and 
paying canal tolls (giving Germany for- 
eign exchange) would, of course, be safe 
from contact with German U-boats or 
German mines in the Baltic. Some ship- 
ping companies have already taken the 
hint. 


Nazi-Soviet Friendship 


A neutral economist who has just com- 
pleted an extended trip through Greater 
Germany reports these remarkable effects 
of the new German-Soviet friendship: 
Sailors on Russian ships arriving in Ger- 
man ports openly distribute Communist 
pamphlets to German workers while Storm 
Troopers stand by without interfering. In 
recent roundups of undesirables in Vienna, 
Hamburg, and other large cities, all those 
who showed evidence of former Commu- 
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nist affiliation were promptly released. In 
Bohemia-Moravia large numbers of Soviet 
agents are known to be propagandizing 
but haven’t been molested. Incidentally, 
the visitor was told by German professors 
that the government education depart- 
ment is preparing a curriculum of Russian- 
language studies for lower grades. 


Ribbentrop’s Bad Guess 


The British Government may soon “dis- 
close” another of the wrong forecasts 
which Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
supposedly gave Hitler just before the 
war. Now being sent out in confidential 
dispatches to colonial governments is this 
story, which Britain’s Berlin Embassy re- 
ported just before the war: von Ribben- 
trop, in August, informed Hitler he had 
reliable information that in the event 
of war only one dominion—New Zea- 
land—would give armed aid to Britain; 
that Australia and Canada would not 
fight unless directly attacked, and that 
South Africa would maintain complete 
neutrality and continue to trade with 
Germany. 


Foreign Notes 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra is 
going to give a series of concerts devoted 
to Russian music . . . Those recently in 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s office re- 
port that his wall map still showed Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland as in- 
dependent nations . . . The Scandinavian 
countries, which have ordered torpedo 
boats from Britain and now can’t get de- 
livery, are being approached by Italian 
salesmen offering 51-knot boats at consid- 
erably lower prices. 





Brake on Prices 


Administration precautions to forestall 
any “unjustified price rises” are increas- 
ing. Soon to be started is a detailed day- 
to-day price-reporting service by the La- 
bor Department, the most elaborate 
checkup yet planned. It’s to serve as a 
guide to the Administration men and in- 
dustrialists who are now cooperating to 
keep prices in hand. Note that the strategy 
is still to avoid any price-control legisla- 
tion and to depend on cooperation with 
business leaders, with publicity as the 
chief weapon to block extreme price in- 
creases. So far this has worked pretty 
well. 


Latin-American Innovations 


Administration and business leaders 
are exercising considerable ingenuity in 
finding ways to boost U.S. purchases from 
Latin America without harming American 
businesses (as imports of many Latin- 
American products would do). A typical 
example is the plan now being worked out 
by the U.S. Government, Latin govern- 


ments, and American business interests to 
pool funds for sending stylists to the 
southern republics. The idea is to steer 
designing of linens, glass, pottery, Panama 
hats, and such goods into channels that 
will satisfy the market formerly supplied 
by Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Italy, Ger- 
many, etc. It’s figured that this country 
could absorb at least $250,000,000 worth 
of such products annually if they’re de- 
signed to suit U.S. tastes. 


New Hemp Industry 


As still another move to promote U.S. 
purchases from Latin America, Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jones is preparing to put up 
$1,250,000 to help the United Fruit Co. 
establish 7,000 acres of hemp plantations 
in this hemisphere. The yield would be 
enough to meet the U.S. Navy’s needs in 
case its present Philippine source were 
cut off. But it wouldn’t be enough to in- 
terfere seriously with the general market 
for Philippine hemp. Jones will advance 
the money in a few weeks if government 
tests support the company’s claim that 
hemp it has grown experimentally in Hon- 
duras equals the Manila quality. 


Government-Business ‘Peace’ 
Within the TNEC (Monopoly Com- 


mittee) a controversy has broken out over 
whether or not to hold the investment- 
banking inquiry, already postponed sev- 
eral times. Members say there’s plenty to 
be uncovered in that field, but many 
doubt that the New Deal should open 
up on business again now that war events 
have led to burying of the hatchet. This 
general question is being discussed 
throughout the New Deal. At present, the 
indications are that the Administration 


tends toward subordinating domestic re- . 


forms, suppressing attacks on business, 
and striving to continue the era of domes- 
tic good feeling at least until the national 
conventions next summer. 


Business Footnotes 


Big N.Y. banks no longer post quota- 
tions on the Polish zloty or even the Ger- 
man mark but still list the Czech crown; 
the banks get crowns chiefly from refugees 
and sell them to occasional importers who 
use them to pay for past Czech shipments 
. . « Faced with a possible shortage in 
coarse wool (because of the war), rug 
makers now have their researchers ex- 
perimenting with spun rayon as a sub- 
stitute .. . The Navy’s armor-plate mill at 
Charles Town, W. Va., unused since the 
last war, has been quietly leased to the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. and is now 
working full blast on government orders. 


Dehydrated Concrete 


Youll hear much more of “Vacuum 
Concrete”—or concrete treated by a proc- 
ess that draws most of the water out with- 


in a short time after it’s poured. A metal. 
backed filter pad, with a rubber strip 
around the edges to prevent leakage, is put 
next to the concrete and attached by hose 
to a portable pump. The cement thus de. 
hydrated has a compressive strength 40 to 
100% greater than ordinary cement, is cor- 
respondingly more solid and strong, and js 
less absorbent—which means it’s less likely 
to crack under the temperature changes 
that affect the water in ordinary concrete. 
Used experimentally at the N.Y. World’s 
Fair and in a U.S. housing project in 
Brooklyn, it’s now gaining favor through- 
out the construction industry. 





Press Notes 
= Rosten (Leonard Ross) , author of 


the “Hyman Kaplan” humorous stories, is 
now at work on a serious book analyzing 
Hollywood’s social and economic structure 
. . . Jerome Davis, whose dismissal from 
Yale’s faculty in 1936 was a cause célébre 
and who later became president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, has re- 
tained lawyers to sue The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; he alleges libel in Benjamin 
Stolberg’s article about the union last 
September .. . A youthful group in Hart- 
ford, Conn., is getting set to publish a 
unique tabloid-sized newspaper. Much like 
the paper long planned in New York, it 
will emphasize photographs, departmenta- 
lize its news, tell stories in narrative style, 
and be printed by the offset process . . 

Because of his critical articles about Brit- 
ish bureaucracy, Paul Ward, The Balti- 
more Sun’s belligerent London correspond- 
ent, has been having a tough time trying 
to reenter England after visiting the front. 


Miscellany 


George Catlin, native Britisher, former 
Cornell professor, and husband of novel- 
ist Vera Brittain, has been engaged by the 
British to send weekly reports from the 
U.S. to London analyzing trends in Amer- 
ican public opinion . . 
ing magazine is about to start awarding 
its “seal of approval” to movie shorts it 
considers above average . . . The U.S. 
Army is preparing a series of short films to 
dramatize the advantages of enlisting in 


the Air Corps. 


Missing Persons 


Jeanette Rankin, first woman ever elect- 
ed to Congress (1916) and one of the few 
members who voted against U.S. entrance 
into the last war, is now a consultant and 
lecturer for the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War; lives in Washington but 
spent the summer giving peace lectures in 
her native Montana . . . Glenn Morris, 
who set a world’s decathlon record in the 
1936 Olympics and who later starred in a 
“Tarzan” movie, is now a Los Angeles 
insurance salesman. 
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| want 


lots of pep and power in my 
car. I like to slip through 
traffic and get away at the 
lights, and take the tough 
hills in my stride. But I 
want to go easy on gas and 
oil too. And I’ve got to 
have good hydraulic brakes 
that will stop me fast! 
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A MOTOR CAR must be many things to many people. But 
whatever you want in a car you'll find in the big 1940 
Ford, with its 22 important improvements. 


If it’s comfort you want, for example, the new Ford 
car is much roomier inside, much quieter throughout. 
It has a Finger-Tip Gearshift on the steering post (all 
models, no extra cost). New Controlled Ventilation. 
Improved self-sealing shock absorbers. Seat cushions - 
of new construction. A new ride-stabilizer and improved 
spring suspension on all 85-hp models. 

All these improvements are built on the basic advan- 
tages Ford owners already enjoy....A V-type, 8-cylinder 
engine, with the s-m-o-o-t-h performance of much more 
expensive cars. Powerful hydraulic brakes. Scientific 
soundproofing. Stabilized chassis. All-around economy. 
.. - Result is, you find in the new Ford car every worth- 
while modern feature of any low-price car, plus many 


that Ford alone offers. 


Tell any Ford dealer just what you want in a car. 
Then make a date for a drive. We’re confident you'll 


find it in a Ford! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY—FORD, MERCURY, 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 


Ll want 


a big, beautiful car that will 
make the neighbors—well 
— just a little jealous. With 
a smart instrument panel 
and lovely upholstery (and 
all the little touches a 
woman likes). I want to 
shift gears at the steering 
wheel — it’s so much easier. 












| want 


a quiet, comfortable car 
with lots of room inside. 
A car that holds the road, 
and steers easy and never 
needs much attention. I 
want a good ventilating sys- 
tem because drafts bother 
Mother. I’d like those 
new brighter headlamps too. 












































22 IMPORTANT 
FOR COMFORT 


. More room inside 

. New Controlled 
Ventilation 

. New torsion bar ride- 
stabilizer* 

. Improved spring 
suspension* 

. Self-sealing shock 
absorbers 

. Two-way adjustable 
driver’s seat 

. New-type resilient 
front seat backs 

. New “Floating-Edge” 
Seat Cushions 


FOR CONVENIENCE 

9. New Finger-Tip 
Gearshift 

10. Engine more accessible 

1l. Two-spoke steering 
wheel 
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*On 85-hp models only 





MORE THAN EVER “THE QUALITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD” 


















IMPROVEMENTS 


FOR STYLE 

12. New exterior beauty 
13. New interior luxury 
14. New instrument panel 


FOR SILENCE 


15. Improved sound- 
proofing 

16. “Easy-shift” 
transmission 

17. Curved disc wheels 

18. ‘mproved drums for 
big Ford hydraulic 
brakes 


FOR SAFETY 

19. Sealed-Beam Headlamps 

20. Dual windshield 
wipers at base of 
windshield 

21. Larger battery and 
generator 

22. Battery Condition 
Indicator on all 
models 

















YF gore of quality must have 
faith in the future, for quality 
is never born of haste or expedients. 
It requires slow, painstaking effort, 
a greater investment of money and 
skill—and its material rewards are 
often in the distant years. And 
therefore the measure of quality in 
any product is in direct ratio to 
the maker’s belief in the future. 


(6) Confidence in the enduring success of a business, built 
on the highest quality standards, has kept us marching 
forward without halt for seventy years. As obvious proof 
of our faith in the future, our building program has 
gone steadily forward during good times and bad. In 
the past three years, for example, spotless modern kitch- 
ens have been erected in various communities throughout 
the country, creating more than fifteen hundred new jobs. 
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@ The extent of his faith in the 
tomorrows is the extent of the 
quality in his products. Our 
sights have been trained on the 
years ahead since the day Henry 
J. Heinz founded this business. 
We've guarded the quality of our 
57 Varieties jealously, with con- 
stant vigil against carelessness and 
the fallacy of “good enough”. 








The house where we began in 1869. 


@ And these increased facilities today enable us to bring 
our 57 Varieties to you at prices actually lower than those 
of ten years ago. It is gratifying to know that in a nation 
with the world’s highest food standards, Heinz quality, 
inspired by our unwavering faith in the future, has made 
us welcome guests at your table for over seventy years. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 67) PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Neutrality Dangers Show Up 
After Revision Takes Effect 


Cash-Carry, Safety Belt, 
and Waiving of Sea Freedom 


Leave Problems in Wake 


Americans embarked upon a historic 
experiment in international relations last 
week. On Friday a Congress wearied by 
44 days’ debate completed passage of a 
new Neutrality Act and adjourned until 
January. On Saturday President Roosevelt 
signed the law and proclaimed that the 
arms embargo was officially ended. Air- 
craft factories sang, turning out planes for 
France and Britain. Despite a union tie-up 
of coastal shipping, Atlantic piers bulged 
with goods for Europe. Citizens from Cape 
May, N.J., to Portland, Ore., relaxed, con- 
fident they were protected by law from 
the perils of war. 





It remained for Alf M. Landon, titular 
Republican leader and spokesman of the 
great isolationist Midwest, to remind his 
countrymen that “we cannot just pass a law 
and have peace.” The magic formula, it 
seemed, far from writing finis, was only 
the foreword to America’s chapter in an- 
other European war. It could not, as 
Landon said, control the future, or Amer- 
ica’s reaction to the future. 

Most historians take the view that what 
got the United States into the last war— 
what gets any neutral into any war—is a 
state of mind created over a long period 
of time by a multiplicity of confused and 
often unrelated incidents: a Lusitania 
sinking, a Zimmermann plot, a mutilated- 
babies myth; a succession of angry notes 
and angrier headlines; a slogan (“Make the 
world safe for something”), and always, 
everywhere, playing upon troubled human 


A new chapter in American history: Mr. Roosevelt signs the Neutrality Act as Ber 
Pittman, Bloom, Bankhead, Hull, Garner, McNary, and Barkley look on 





emotions with the cunning of a concert 
organist, the propagandist, professional 
or amateur. 





Significance 


True, the situation today is not analo- 
gous to that of 1914-17. For one thing, the 
Neutrality Act is designed to remove 
some of the most obvious factors leading 
to involvement which existed in the last 
war. But a sober analysis of the new law 
leads to the conclusion that it has not 
filled every pitfall. A few of these still- 
existent dangers may be grouped some- 
what as follows: 

1—Loopholes in the Neutrality Act 
itself: (a) The cash-and-carry clause— 
Under this provision the French and 
British already have begun to take de- 
livery on aircraft and other matériel, and 
have worked out plans for a joint naval 
convoy to guard shipments. It is alto- 
gether possible that the Germans will 
seek to buy, as they have a perfect right 
to do, possibly relying on Italian and other 
neutral shipping for transport. Since both 
sides naturally will do everything in their 
power to get their own goods across while 
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intercepting the enemy’s, the United 
States is likely to find itself in the ex- 
tremely vulnerable position of any sales- 
man who tries to please competing cus- 
tomers. (b) The shipping clauses—These 
originally airtight provisions were breached 
at the last minute to permit American 
vessels to call at neutral ports in the 
Mediterranean (see map). It would be 
strange if both belligerents did not at- 
tempt to intercept cargo bound for this 
sea, rimmed as it is by warring nations 
and frankly biased “neutrals.” The United 
States Lines has applied to the Maritime 
Commission for permission to transfer 
eight ships which it owns completely— 
seven of the American Banker class and 
either the President Harding or the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—to Panamanian registry. 
But to cooperate with the U.S. govern- 
ment, neither American crews nor Ameri- 
can citizens would be permitted aboard. 
The Black Diamond Line announced that 
it would charter neutral ships, and the 
Moore-McCormack Line, which recently 
transferred thirteen freighters to Bra- 
zilian registry, planned to sail its ships 
to Bergen, Norway, just outside the 
forbidden zone, and transfer cargo there to 
Norwegian ships. 

2—America’s deep-seated concept of 
“Freedom of the Seas”: Though this tradi- 
tional “right” is categorically waived in the 
Neutrality Act, incidents relating to it 
are by no means thereby excluded. At the 
time Washington was at its fever pitch 
over the City of Flint, the State Depart- 
ment was withholding from the American 
press a list of seven ships held by the 
British—discrimination that, as _ critics 
were quick to note, could scarcely fail to 
rouse in Berlin the reckless temptation to 
invoke reprisals of the sort that might 
always lead to counterreprisals and, 
eventually, to war. 
38—The “300-mile safety belt”: A prod- 
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New trade zones: How American ships will shun the war 


uct of the Panama Convention among 
the 21 American republics, this new in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
graphically illustrates the vulnerability of 
any declaration not backed up by penal- 
ties. Britain already has served notice 
that she will ignore the convention. And 
while it is true that the Americas could, 
by sticking together, inflict certain eco- 
nomic penalties on both sides, the question 
of what would happen if such action 
failed to deter the belligerents raises in- 
teresting possibilities. Washington’s pre- 
occupation with the reported submarine 
attack on the British freighter Coulmore 
showed that even this country regards 
the 300-mile limit as highly elastic, for 
the Coulmore presumably was some 500 
miles at sea. 

4—Double interpretations of law: Secre- 
tary Hull stated last week that the new 





_ Do’s and Don’ts of American Neutrality 


Salient points of the new American neutrality as provided by the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and by supplementary Presidential proclamations: 


1—Arms purchases—(a) The 1935-37 man- 
datory embargo repealed, with sales to belliger- 
ents placed on strict cash-and-carry basis; (b) 
National Munitions Control Board required to 
make twice-yearly reports on export licenses. 

2—Title Transfer—Belligerents must take 
title to all goods before shipment. Normal trade 
shipments to individuals and private compan- 
ies permissible, however, within the exempted 
trade-route areas. 

3—Finances—(a) Purchase, sale, or exchange 
of belligerents’ bonds, securities, or obligations 
prohibited; (b) credits to and solicitation of 
funds for belligerents—save for mercy purposes 
—forbidden. 

4—Ships—(a) U.S. vessels barred from tak- 
ing cargoes or passengers to belligerent-owned 
ports with the exception of points in the South 
Atlantic south of the 35th meridian (cutting 
above Bermuda), in the North Atlantic west 





of 66 degrees west longitude (cutting down 
through the Bay of Fundy), those in Canada 
reached by inland routes, in the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans, including the China, Arabian, and 
Tasman Seas, the Bay of Bengal, and other de- 
pendent waters; (b) U.S. ships may not be 
armed except to preserve discipline aboard; (c) 
belligerent ships are barred to United States 
citizen passengers, with minor exceptions; (d) 
belligerents can’t fly the American flag. 

5—Forbidden areas—(a) U.S. ships barred 
from European waters from a point just south 
of Bergen, Norway (including the Baltic and 
North Seas), to the Canary Islands, but per- 
mitted to call at ports of Spain, Portugal, and 
neutral nations in the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, and possibly later can visit the 
presently undefined areas of Palestine and Syria. 
(b) Submarines are barred from American 
territorial waters and ports. 





law did not supersede the so-called “moral 
embargo” which, by polite threat, has 
prevented American aircraft manufactur- 
ers from delivering planes to Japan. The 
same admittedly extralegal and wholly 
unneutral weapon could be used against 
any belligerent. 

5—White House dramatics: Apparently 
the President is riding herd on his pen- 
chant for dramatic announcements of the 
“Submarines off Florida!” variety. Congress 
obviously believes Mr. Roosevelt will not 
let his overenthusiasm for the Allied cause 
color his judgments, else the legislators 
would not have gone home, leaving it to 
their leaders to stick around Washington, 
if they felt like it, to consult with the 
Executive on foreign policy. But at least 
one Republican, Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, chose to stay, since, “having taken 
the first step in an unneutral direction, we 
are to that degree put to the necessity of 
increased vigilance against involvement in 
war, because our destiny no longer is in 
our own control.” 

6—Commitments by Administration 
spokesmen abroad: Last spring William C. 
Bullitt, American Ambassador in Paris, 
arranged a secret deal whereby the French 
were to receive priority in buying Ameri- 


can planes. The War Department vetoed | 


the deal. Bullitt went over the heads of 
Secretary Harry H. Woodring and Gen. 
Malin C. Craig, then Chief of Staff, to the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt sustained Bullitt. 
An accident blew the lid off, and a 
thoroughly alarmed Congress kept the 
President waiting six months for the arms- 
embargo repeal he requested in January 
(Newsweek, Apr. 24). Bullitt is. still 
Ambassador in Paris. 


7—Propaganda: The war of words 4l- 


ready has invaded America (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 6). Thus far the Allied propaganda 
has been much subtler than that of the 
last war—therefore probably more in- 
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sidious. The chief danger here is that 
Americans feel they are immunized and 
thus may be unaware of influences. 

As of this week, America does not ap- 
pear to be in the slightest peril of be- 
ing sucked into Europe’s mess. The fact 
that Congress packed up and went home 
is reassuring, since it reflects the evapora- 
tion of an intangible fear that undoubted- 
ly existed six weeks ago. That Congress 
accurately interpreted the feelings of the 
country was indicated this week by the 
chief of NEwsweexk’s Washington Bureau, 
who, on returning from a swing through 
the Midwest, reported that the majority 
of plain people were inclined to accept the 
President’s assurances that he was re- 
solved not to let us become involved. 

But that is this week. The important 
thing to remember about public sentiment 
and the war is that the picture could 
change completely overnight. Americans 
are still softies at heart, and as ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover observed, newsreels of Lon- 
don and Paris air-raid ruins would put the 
average man’s passion for peace to the 
test. Moreover, Americans would regard 
defeat of the French and British as a 
menace to their own security. The line be- 
tween peace psychology and war psycholo- 
gy will therefore be drawn by the fortunes 
of the combatants and by their ability to 
link those fortunes by propaganda with 
our own. 

Nothing more aptly illustrates this 
tendency of all of us to hedge the resolve 
to stay out with mental reservations than 
an incident of the neutrality debate that 
was buried in the hubbub of the final 
Senate vote: Sen. David I. Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts was vainly trying to rewrite 
the preamble in language that would make 
it plain that America was not coming in. 
Sen. Tom Connally of Texas objected on 
the grounds that the country could not 
foresee what it would do. It is precisely 
this quasifatalism that is the greatest po- 
tential danger today. 





Embargo’s e 





War Orders 


Throughout the six weeks’ Congressional 
session which ended last week with passage 
of the Neutrality Act, the air has been 
thick with conflicting rumors of the ex- 
tent, character, and effect upon American 
economy of the Arms orders France and 
Britain were expected to file, once the em- 
bargo was out of the way. This week, with 
the bars finally down, buyers and sellers 
alike took hasty inventory. 

Estimates of impending Anglo-French 
purchases have been put as high as $2,000,- 
000,000, but experts believe not more than 
$500,000,000 will be spent this year, pos- 
sibly half that sum immediately (see Busi- 
ness Tides). The money is available—the 
Allies reputedly have $4,500,000,000 in as- 
sets here, with $1,300,000,000 in spot cash 
—but except for warplanes and motors, 
the major immediate needs of both nations 
are negligible. Shells, ammunition, and ma- 
chine guns are not in demand as they were 
in 1915-16. 

Nevertheless, some orders will be placed 
for general equipment, including motor 
trucks, motorcycles, clothing, machine 
tools, field ranges, explosives, foodstuffs, 
surgical supplies, searchlights, gas masks, 
pontoon apparatus, water-purifying units, 
ambulances, tents, saddles, telephones, and 
radio compasses. Leslie Burgin, British 
Minister of Supply, noting last week that 
steel, too, would be needed in some quan- 
tities, and ultimately ammunition, painted 
a glowing picture of America as an “ar- 
senal of unlimited resources” for the Allies 
and hinted at further expansion of the 
Anglo-American barter system. 

But while Britain will offer rich war con- 
tracts with one hand, she probably will 
withdraw with the other $150,000,000 in 
normal trade, owing to the cash-and-carry 
restriction. This business will go in a large 
part to Canada, where Britain can buy 
with credit. 

France, in addition to aircraft, has 
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ordered 5,000 to 6,000 trucks for Jan. 1 de- 
livery and may seek 15,000 more. Paris also 
is believed to have made inquiries for 
$100,000,000 in small-arms ammunition 
and other explosives. 

For both Britain and France, the first 
fruits of the new Neutrality Law were to 
be the reinstatement of about $72,000,000 
in canceled export licenses for warplanes 
and munitions and the release of approxi- 
mately half of the 880 planes caught under 
the old embargo. How large new orders will 
run is uncertain, but estimates place them 
between 5,000 and 15,000. United States 
Government experts last week said im- 
pending contracts called for only 2,600 
airplanes. 

Britain is buying mostly long-range 
reconnaissance landplanes and flying boats, 
while France is short on fighters and light 
reconnaissance bombers. Safeguarding de- 
livery also of sorely needed aviation mo- 
tors, of which she has ordered 4,600, 
France has advanced $5,000,000 for ex- 
pansion of the Pratt & Whitney and Cur- 
tiss-Wright plants. Reports from Paris 
state that both France and England will 
need 25,000 motors. 

To cope with the jam of new business, 
many other airplane plants throughout the 
country are rushing expansion programs. 
Factories in the Los Angeles area, which, 
with other plants, already have a $100,- 
000,000 foreign-order backlog, are looking 
forward to the greatest boom in their 
history. But even without new buildings, 
the nation’s 45 major plants are be- 
lieved capable of producing 15,000 craft 
annually. 

Army and Navy officials are delighted to 
see the American industry thus stepped up 
to wartime production speed. They have 
liberalized the sale of planes, but at the 
same time are working with foreign pur- 
chasers to safeguard their own production 
programs. Last April the Army ordered 
$170,000,000 worth of planes for delivery 
by June 30, 1941. These planes get the 















right of way and, speeded up by foreign 
business, probably will come off as- 
sembly lines six to seven months ahead of 
schedule. 





West Indies Bid 


British Islands, Untouched 
by War, Beckon to Tourists 


Last summer Bermuda and the British 
West Indies islands were confidently 
counting on a banner winter season for 
American tourists. When war broke out in 
September, however, the Caribbean suf- 
fered the ironic fate of being thousands 
of miles from actual hostilities, yet sub- 
ject to the perils and propaganda of the 
warring Old World. Tourists scurried 
home; cruises were canceled, and all sorts 
of unfounded rumors of wartime restric- 
tions and hazards got abroad. One pub- 
lished report implied that Bermuda’s 
beach, alongside of which lies the famous 
Mid-Ocean Golf Course, had been criss- 
crossed with trenches. 

But last week, when it became appar- 
ent that conditions are and promise to be 
normal, Americans relaxed and, reassured 
by passage of the Neutrality Law, laid 
plans for returning to their favorite win- 
ter rendezvous. In anticipation of this 
traffic, which is expected to be augmented 
by diverted travel from Europe, hotels 
are reopening and plans are being made 
to maintain regular air and steamship com- 
munication with the United States. 

Bermuda, for example, snug inside the 
United States neutrality zone, imposes no 
military restrictions, has an abundant 
food supply, and requires no passports for 
Americans. In addition to a projected 
steamship service from New York, four 
weekly plane calls—two on the regular 
New York-Bermuda run and two on the 
transoceanic line—will be made by Pan 
American Airways. 





Scott Seegers 


Peaceful Bermuda: no trenches marred the Mid-Ocean links 


Nassau, in the Bahamas, also expects a 
good winter and, like Bermuda, is stressing 
the advantages to Americans in the cur- 
rent rate of exchange—about $4 to the 
English pound, as against about $4.75 a 
year ago. With business reviving after the 
initial war slump, the government has 
lifted all restrictions against Americans. 
In consequence, tourists already are arriv- 
ing by steamship, ye *, and private 
plane, for which a new modern airfield is 
being rushed to completion. 

In palm-girt Jamaica, which has been 
little affected by war, tourist traffic has been 
60 per cent of normal. American visitors on 
cruise and regular line steamships, as well 
as planes, may now stop over for 48 hours 
without passport or visa. Trinidad, nestling 
to the south in the turquoise Caribbean, 
host last season to 50,000 Americans, is 
doing a humming business. 
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Brownie won a reprieve 
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Preparedness 


The Neutrality Act behind him, Presj- 
dent Roosevelt last week lost no time jn 
taking further steps to strengthen Ameri- 
ca’s armed defenses. As he prepared to 
ask Congress for a $275,000,000 deficiency 
appropriation to implement the new neu- 
trality, Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, outlined a $1,300,000,000 
Naval Expansion Bill. . 

The huge “neutrality” deficiency ap- 
propriation will include, besides naval 
items, personnel increases for the Coast 
Guard, Marine Corps, Army, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (150 
recruits). More important, however, it 
will repay the Treasury for funds advanced 
under circumstances which Fred H. Brown, 
the Comptroller General, described as “best 
not brought to my attention.” 

Congress will also get the $1,300,000,000 
Naval Bill the day it convenes. Already 
approved by Mr. Roosevelt, the measure 
calls for construction of 95 new fighting 
ships—3 airplane carriers, 8 cruisers, 52 
destroyers, and $2 submarines. Maximum 
naval air strength will be raised to 6,000 
planes. 

Completion of the program in 1943 or 
1944 would give the United States an 
under-age fleet strength of 15 battleships, 
59 cruisers, 11 aircraft carriers, 173 de- 
stroyers, 87 submarines, 5,400 airplanes, 
and 36 lighter-than-air craft. Included 
will be eight battleships (two of 45,000 
tons) now .under construction. 

Last week the President touched on 
another defense plan he has long favored: 
expansion of the Pacific Coast steel in- 
dustry. Ample iron ore is available there, 
Mr. Roosevelt pointed out, but coal sup- 
plies are inadequate. Why not use the 
increased hydroelectric output in Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest? Under 
the President’s plan, Western ore, labor, 
and power would combine to lower steel 
prices, now high because of the necessity 
of bringing finished material from the 
East Coast. 





One Bite to Go 


New York City dogs are allowed two 
bites, with or without provocation. The 
third draws the death penalty. So, when 
Bob, a fawn-colored spitz belonging to 
Mrs. Helene Brown, Brooklyn widow, was 
convicted last week of having bitten three 
youngsters in the past two years, he was 
automatically condemned to death. 

But the Constitution of the United 
States has been invoked by the defense, 
and Bob’s life now rests with the Supreme 
Court in Brooklyn. The spitz’ first bite, 
formal testimony before an official referee 
showed, occurred in 1937, a year before the 
three-bite law was enacted—and the 
Constitution plainly bans retroactive laws. 
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Consequently, if the Brown attorney can 
convince the court that man’s inalienable 
rights should be extended to canines, Bob 
will be freed—with one bite to go. 


q Brownie, a four-year-old Brooklyn cock- 
er spaniel, got a similar reprieve under the 
three-bite law last week. The technicality 
being argued in his case was whether the 
bites were really nips, or whether Brownie 
merely “snapped” at his victims. Richard 
Meaney, executive vice president of the 
Bide-A-Wee Home for Animals in Man- 
hattan, promised the court that, if freed, 
the spaniel could spend the rest of his days 
on the Bide-A-Wee Long Island farm. 





Ladies of the Jury 

The Illinois State Legislature, pressed 
by the League of Women Voters, passed 
a law this year permitting feminine jury 
service. When the first mixed jury was 
drawn for Chicago Federal Court last 
month to hear the plea of Willard C. Howe 
of New York City to break his father’s 
bequest of $70,000 to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the league helped prepare the 
panel of women. 

One of those chosen was Mrs. Charles 
E. Merriam, wife of the University of 
Chicago professor who helped frame 
President Roosevelt’s original ill-fated Re- 
organization Bill. Another was Mrs. 
Frederick W. Merrifield, wife of a North- 
western University professor and vice 
chairman of the Cook County League of 
Women Voters. Although six men man- 
aged to get into the jury box, the occasion 
had a distinct flavor of Ladies’ Day. 

Consequently, home problems vied with 
legal questions throughout. One juror was 
facing a forthcoming problem of child- 





birth. Once the court was delayed while 
a woman hunted for someone to take care 
of her children. Mrs. Merrifield’s boy had 
whooping cough. Mrs. Merriam wanted to 
abandon the trial and fly to Pittsburgh 
when her son underwent an emergency 
appendectomy. Once the women served tea 
for the men jurors, bringing homemade 
cookies and grape juice. Eventually, how- 
ever, the case was concluded and a verdict 
for Howe was rendered. 

But when Judge Michael L. Igoe took 
his routine poll of the jurors to confirm 
their signed decision, Mrs. Merrifield calm- 
ly repudiated the verdict. 

“T submitted to the will of the major- 
ity,” she explained to a bewildered court. 
“T realize now that I shouldn’t have signed 
the verdict.” 

The Chicago Tribune, which had op- 
posed jury service for women, proceeded 
to draw an obvious moral. The Chicago 
Times praised Mrs. Merrifield for her 
“courage.” Judge Igoe wearily ruled a 
mistrial. 





Eyes on Wheeler 


Lewis’ Hint Draws Attention 
to Montanan as a 1940 Choice 


A fortnight ago Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace rekindled the third- 
term-for-Roosevelt flame and was officially 
scolded for bad “timing” (Newsweek, 


Nov. 6). Last week John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, tossed more icy water on Wal- 
lace’s spluttering torch. 

In a stinging letter to Gov. Culbert L. 
Olson of California, the C.1.0. chieftain 


a a a 


Lady Jurors: Chicago’s first mized Federal panel 
nearly lost Mrs. Charles E. Merriam (second from right, standing) over 
an appendectomy; gasped when Mrs. Frederick W. Merrifield (third from 


right, standing) changed her mind after verdict was read 
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announced that Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League would boycott a conference of pro- 
gressives from eleven Western states, ten- 
tatively scheduled to meet in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, next January, presumably for 
the purpose of launching a draft-Roosevelt 
movement. 

The Lewis letter charged that Norman 
M. Littell, assistant to Attorney General 
Frank Murphy, and Marshall E. Dimock, 
second assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
reputed leaders of the Western bloc, were 
guilty of violating the Hatch Act*, which 
forbids Federal employes to mix in politics. 
The labor leader also criticized the “sur- 
reptitious manner in which the organizers 
had worked,” and “the doubtful source of 
their finances.” 

But what struck political observers as 
even more significant was Lewis’ pique at 
the “slight to Burton K. Wheeler [Mon- 
tana’s senior Democratic Senator] and 
other great liberals in the West who have 
not been consulted.” Washington won- 
dered if Wheeler would turn out to be 
Lewis’ choice for President in 1940. 





Significance 


The most cogent fact about the 1940 
Presidential picture at the moment is that 
the war has created an entirely new pic- 
ture Hitler’s Blitzkrieg knocked out not 
only Poland but also virtually all the front- 
running Democratic aspirants except Hull, 
McNutt, Garner, and perhaps Farley (and 
Roosevelt, of course); and almost every 
Republican hopeful but Vandenberg. Taft, 
Dewey, Bricker, Douglas, Jackson, Hop- 
kins, and a dozen others mentioned from 
time to time are regarded by many voters 
as simply not filling the bill at a time when 
handling of a ticklish foreign policy is the 
President’s No. 1 job. 

The next most cogent fact is that, 
though Mr. Roosevelt still has not shown 
his hand on the third term, signs now indi- 
cate that Farley and the party conserva- 
tives definitely will break with the Presi- 
dent if he does seek another nomination 
(see Periscope) . 

It is precisely against the backdrop made 
up of these two facts that Wheeler’s en- 
trance on the political stage appears im- 
portant. Garner, who in any case will have 
a lot of delegates, could go along with the 
Montanan. So, in spite of the C.1.0.’s 
“kiss of death,” could most Southern wheel- 
horses. Eastern industrialists were im- 
pressed by the Senator’s doughty battle 
against the Supreme Court enlargement 
putsch. It is doubtful whether Mr. Roose- 
velt would take his coat off to elect Wheel- 
er, but he might find it extremely difficult 
to repudiate a man whose unbroken liberal 
record goes back to a time when the Pres- 
ident was an obscure New York State Sen- 
ator. 

Wheeler certainly can be accused of 





*As Cabinet aides, they are specifically ex- 
empted under the act. 
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neither bad timing nor political naiveté. 
His campaign has come along slowly, for 
the most part behind the scenes. In the 
past year he has made a good many more 
friends than he’s lost. And it is not without 
passing speculative interest that the re- 
cent Republican furor over Hull’s recipro- 
cal-trade policy, though it came from the 
lips of Senate Minority Leader Charles L. 
McNary, originated, not in Oregon, but in 
Montana. As matters now stand, the first 
job for any man who desired the 1940 
Democratic nomination would be to dis- 
pose of (a) Roosevelt and (b) Hull. 





Ism Trouble 


The Courts Finally Catch up 
With Both Browder and Kuhn 


As official Washington calmed down last 
week after a jittery few days following 
publication of the “membership and mail- 
ing list” of the Washington branch of the 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy (Newsweek, Nov. 6), the Dies com- 
mittee unexpectedly recessed for three 
weeks. Thereupon the anguished cries of 
harried Reds and Nazi Bundists shifted to 
New York. This week, Fritz Kuhn, Fiihrer 
of the German-American Bund, faces a 
General Sessions Court on charges of theft 
and embezzlement. On Nov. 27, Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the 
Communist party in America, goes 
on trial for fradulent use of American 
passports. 


Long Road 


Last winter the Dies committee, after 
prolonged scrutiny of Communist activi- 
ties, returned its attention to the Bund. 
Fiihrer Kuhn emerged from a noisy session 
with admissions that his group ran 
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semimilitary, Nazi-type camps, that some 
of the members wore uniforms resembling 
those of Hitler’s Storm Troopers, that all 
members had an intense admiration for 
Herr Hitler, and that the Bund was strong- 
ly anti-Semitic. 

During the summer, however, Thomas 
E. Dewey, Presidential-minded District 
Attorney of New York County, had Kuhn 
indicted on twelve larceny counts charging 
he had embezzled $15,000 of the Bund’s 
funds and had stolen $8,900 of the pro- 
ceeds of the spectacular Washington’s 
Birthday rally in Madison Square Garden, 
New York (Newsweek, Mar. 6). 

Last week, while Kuhn continued to 
scream “Jewish persecution” and the Bund 
sent out new appeals for contributions to 
his defense fund, the self-styled “voice” of 
6,873,000 German-Americans ran into new 
trouble. United States Attorney John T. 
Cahill began to investigate rumors that the 
Bund was smuggling machine guns. Si- 
multaneously Dewey, in preparation for 
Kuhn’s trial this week, succeeded in split- 
ting the indictments, so that if Kuhn is 
found not guilty of embezzling Bund funds 
he can still be tried for taking the rally 
proceeds. 
























..- Martin Dies’ net... 


Browder, meanwhile, stewed in water 
every bit as hot. So sure was he last sum- 
mer that his apparent immunity from the 
law would continue that he calmly ad- 
mitted to the Dies committee he had twice 
visited Russia on American passports un- 
der false names. Last month a Federal 
grand jury indicted him for what The 
Daily Worker, Communist paper, called 
“these minor passport irregularities” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30). At liberty this 
week on $7,500 bail (furnished by Hester 
Huntington, Social Register sister-in-law 
of Robert Minor, another Communist of- 
ficial), Browder charged the President with 
being a spokesman of “Wall Street” and 
called upon American Communists to 
achieve the “Socialist revolution” in this 
country by a “quick transition.” 











With the No. 1 Americar Red and the 
No. 1 American Nazi actually face to face 
with jail, it seemed this week that the 
country had come down a long road since 
Dies first evoked snorts of incredulity with 
a warning that both Communists and 
Fascists in the United States deserved 
dynamiting. 





Significance 


That government officials are just now 
beginning to crack down seriously on Reds 
and Nazis does not mean they have only 
recently awakened to what was going on; 
Washington has been cognizant of the 
Browder-Kuhn antics for years. But the 
country, thanks largely to the much- 
maligned Dies committee, has just 
awakened. The public wants action. 

Moreover, the war has changed the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude. It had always re- 
garded the Bund as a potential source of 
espionage and sabotage, a fear that the 
Dies hearings heightened. At the moment 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
scrutinizing a number of naturalized Ger- 
man veterans of the World War employed 
in American munitions and naval plants 
(Periscope, Nov. 6). 

Communists have not been so easy to 
deal with, since they, unlike the Bundists, 
belong to a legal political party, member- 
ship in which cannot of itself be considered 
ground for action. Nevertheless, the Rus- 
so-German rapprochement pretty thorough- 
ly disillusioned the widest-eyed “friends of 
Moscow” in Washington (See Perspective), 
and the Administration is now more than 
ever disposed to prosecute Reds for specific 
offenses. Recent Dies witnesses, point- 
ing up alleged Communist control of the 
National Maritime Union, reminded many 
a confused liberal that a Moscow-inspired 
maritime tie-up could raise cain with 
America’s effort to aid the Allies through 
repeal of the arms embargo. 
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...and so did Fritz Kuhn 
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Finns who fought Russia twenty years ago await another call 
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Air of Bewildered Uncertainty 
Generated by the Warless War 


Peoples are Restless, 
the Diplomats Are Floundering, 
Neutrals Take Spotlight 


As the European war went into its third 
month, the conflict which had at first 
seemed uncanny because it didn’t follow 
the precedent of 1914 had finally taken on 
the outlines of a character of its own. 

The dominant note was a sullen one: mil- 
lions of citizens chafing under wartime re- 
strictions unrelieved by any exciting news 
from the front; armies busier preparing for 
a long winter than at anything else, and 
the statesmanship of the belligerents floun- 
dering while the neutrals decided what 
they would do. Such diplomatic activity 
as there was revolved around the repeal of 
the arms embargo by the United States, 
and a speech on Soviet foreign policy made 
by Premier Vyacheslaff Molotoff. 

This week in Moscow the Communist 
International put out a manifesto especial- 
ly tailored for this gigantic war of nerves: 
it called on the workers of France and 
Britain—without mentioning Germany— 
to “go against those who favor continua- 
tion of imperialistic war.” 

This manifesto was issued on Nov. 6, 
opening the three-day celebration of the 
22nd anniversary of the Bolshevik revo- 


lution. Molotoff also made a speech that 
day along the same line. But his major as- 
sertion of policy had been made on Oct. 31 
at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet. That 
speech encompassed the world in its sub- 
jects, from Moscow to Helsingfors, Berlin, 
London, Washington, and Tokyo. 


“There is a Limit’ 


In Helsingfors the night Molotoff spoke, 
the midnight jangle of telephones roused 
the members of Finland’s Cabinet and sent 
them hurrying to a conference with Foreign 
Minister Eljas Erkko. At 1 o'clock they 
sped a telegram to a way station to inter- 
cept and recall the Finnish mission under 
former Premier Juho Paasikivi that was 
traveling to Moscow to resume negotiations 
with the Kremlin for the third time. Then 
two hours later the agitated Cabinet sent 
another message ordering them to proceed. 

The news that had come from Moscow 
was that, without any warning, Molotoff 
had publicly enumerated in his speech all 
the demands Russia had made on Finland 
in the last conversations—talks about 
which the Finns had observed a scrupulous 
secrecy. Such a procedure gave Molotoff’s 
speech almost the character of an ulti- 
matum. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister had start- 
ed out by generously denying that Russia 
had asked the cession of the city of Vi- 
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borg, strategically situated 80-odd miles 
from Leningrad. Instead, all that Moscow 
demanded of Finland was a “pact of mu- 
tual assistance approximately on the lines 
of our pacts with other Baltic states”— 
treaties providing Russian military bases 
on their soil, treaties which have reduced 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to the 
state of vassals. 

In the case of Finland, Russia demanded 
that such a pact include: (1) cession of 
small islands in the Gulf of Finland such 
as Hogland, (2) cession of the Finnish 
part of the Rybachi Peninsula, which 
would give the Soviet control of Finland’s 
only Arctic Ocean port, Petsamo, (3) ad- 
vancing of the Soviet frontier on the vital 
Isthmus of Karelia some 20 miles, plus de- 
militarization of the zone, (4) permission 
to establish a naval base at Hangé, at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Finland. 

The Finns had agreed to accept the first 
Russian demand and perhaps the second. 
But the third, they well knew, was mod- 
eled on Hitler’s Sudeten tactics: by re- 
moving the powerful fortifications on the 
Isthmus of Karelia—reputedly the strong- 
est in Europe after the Maginot Line and 
the West Wall—Finland would be placed 
at the mercy of the mechanized Soviet 
Army. The cession of Hangé would com- 
plete the encirclement. 

Next night 2,500 Finns gathered in the 
Swedish Theater in Helsingfors. In a box 
sat President Kydésti Kallio, 66-year-old 
son of a peasant, whose name means 
“rock.” Since 1904 Kallio has battled 
Czarist oppression, landlords, and Com- 
munism. His drooping mustaches almost 
seemed to bristle as Foreign Minister Erl:- 
ko cried: “There is a limit to the com- 
pliance of any nation, even a small nation 
... Perhaps we must throw into the scales 
all we own!” 

Two days later, as the Finnish delega- 
tion again began conversations with the 
Kremlin, Erkko received an answer. This 
time it came in the form of an editorial in 
the official Communist newspaper, Pravda: 
“Erkko made a speech that cannot be un- 
derstood except as an appeal for war 


against the U.S.S.R.” 
‘Flights of Fancy’ 


In Berlin it was Molotoff’s unsaid words 
that rankled. By the Sept. 29 treaty Ger- 
many and Russia had promised to “con- 
sult” with one another if the Allies refused 
Germany’s peace proposals. But not one 
word did Molotoff mention of such con- 
sultations. Instead, he carefully wove a 
thread of words around the real point. 

He denounced France and Britain and 
claimed that the Allies had now become 
the aggressors, because they had declared 
an “ideological war” on the Reich. He 
raised the old cry that the democracies 
were merely fighting to preserve their 
world empires. But the nearest he came to 
hinting that the Soviet would aid the 
Reich was in an ambiguous statement that 
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“we have always held that a strong Ger- 
many is an indispensable condition for a 
durable peace in Europe.” 

German papers scarcely mentioned Mo- 
lotoff’s speech. Officials who had been pre- 
dicting that it would fall like another 
thunderbolt in the Allied camp only man- 
aged a pallid optimism. 

In London, officials maintained the pol- 
icy that they have adopted ever since Rus- 
sia invaded Poland—a sort of “Reds-will- 
be-Reds” attitude. In the House of Com- 
mons Chamberlain dismissed Molotoff’s 
address with easy condescension: “I am 
not disposed to disturb myself over the 
flights of fancy in which Mr. Molotoff in- 
dulges.” 


‘Bad Manners’ 
In Washington Stephen T. Early, 


White House secretary, held a press con- 
ference after coming directly from a talk 
with President Roosevelt. He said he didn’t 
know if the President had read the speech. 
But he had; and he wanted to make a 
comment or two. 

For Molotoff had criticized Roosevelt’s 
message to the U.S.S.R., hoping for the 
continuation of friendly Soviet-Finnish re- 
lations: “Even the President of the United 
States considers it proper to intervene in 
these matters . . . One might think that 
matters are in better shape between the 
United States and, let us say, the Philip- 
pines or Cuba, which have long been de- 
manding freedom and independence and 
cannot get them.” 

From this perky half-truth; Molotoff 
had rushed on: “The decision of the Amer- 
ican Government to lift the arms embargo 
raises justified misgivings. The effect will 
be . . . to intensify, aggravate, and pro- 
tract [the war] . . . insure big profits for 
American war industries.” 

Early didn’t bother to say anything 
about the Philippines or Cuba but both 
his irritation and words sounded fresh from 
the President’s study as he wondered aloud 
why Molotoff “chose yesterday as the 
time for making the speech he did, par- 
ticularly with reference to the American 
embargo .. . at a time when the House 
was taking a very important vote.” Two 
days later Mr. Roosevelt himself took an 
arch slap at Moscow. Asked to comment 
on a speech by Representative McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts, advocating sever- 
ance of relations with Russia, the Presi- 
dent observed that bad manners should 
never beget bad manners. 

That didn’t end the exchange between 
the two biggest neutrals, however. So far 
the Soviet Union, by its territorial gains in 
Poland and the Baltic states, is the only 
country that has made a profit out of the 
war without fighting for it. Nevertheless, 
the manifesto put out by the Communist 
International said of Russia’s antagonist- 
in-neutrality, the United States: “The 


American bourgeois, very interested in 
further developing the war, repeals the 
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embargo on the export of arms in order to 
secure huge profits to the kings of the 
munitions industry.” 


‘Left Hand’ 


Official Tokyo’s first reaction to Premier 
Molotoff’s new bid for Japanese friendship 
wore an Oriental mask. The Foreign Office 
professed ignorance of any plans for 





Wide World 


Foreign Minister Erkko 


Russo-Japanese trade talks. The news- 
paper Hochi showed skepticism: Molotoff, 
it said, had “extended a hand to Japan, 
but it was his left hand.” 

Molotoff had held the door open to a 
betterment in trade relations by telling the 
Supreme Soviet: “The possibility has been 
established of starting Soviet-Japanese 
trade negotiations.” But he had also mys- 
teriously qualified this statement by say- 
ing that Russia looked “with favor on 
Japanese overtures”—which Premier Gen. 
Nobuyuki Abe intimated were nonexistent. 

Yet behind the scenes in Tokyo there 
was a noticeable stiffening in the Japanese 
attitude toward the western democracies— 
particularly the United States. That could 
only be accounted for by some strengthen- 
ing of the old ties with the Axis that now 
extends by way of Berlin to Moscow. 

On Nov. 4 Foreign Minister Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomura summoned Ambassa- 
dor Joseph C. Grew to his home for an 
hour’s exchange of views. One Tokyo dis- 
patch reported that the Ambassador had 
bluntly warned the Foreign Minister against 
American economic pressure if Japan per- 
sisted in its present Chinese policy. Wash- 
ington promptly issued a formal denial that 
Grew made any such threat. 





Significance 


As fighting in the war has gradually 
slowed down and almost stopped, so dip- 
lomatic activity has also produced in- 
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creasingly negative results. Thus Molo. 
toff’s speech made less change in the ac. 
tual situation and shed less light on fy. 
ture developments than almost any diplo. 
matic move since the opening of hostilities, 

Finland’s predicament last week re. 
mained exactly what it was except that 
the publicity given its demands created 
more difficulty for the Soviet to retreat 
from its position as the negotiations con- 
tinued. On the other hand, this was bal- 
anced by the increase in the moral back- 
ing given Finland by the democracies and 
the greater chance of the Scandinavian 
powers rallying behind it. 

Once again the Reich failed to receive 
promises of support from the Soviet suf- 
ficiently sweeping to add any decisive 
strength to Hitler’s hand. The farthest 
Russia went was to intimate not that it 
would help Germany to victory but that it 
would not allow it to be defeated. At the 
same time, Moscow repeated its denuncia- 
tion of the democracies and again prom- 
ised to give the Reich economic aid. 

The slap at the United States seemed 
to be a maneuver born of irritation and 
possibly inspired by Berlin. In Washing- 
ton, however, it had the effect of alienat- 
ing a hitherto well-disposed Administra- 
tion. In offering to discuss some sort of 
trade pact with Tokyo, Moscow po‘sed a 
counterweight — however ineffect::2! — to 
Washington’s pressure on Japan. And t)iis, 
combined with the other implications of 
Molotoff’s speech, added its bit to the ten- 
dency of the totalitarians and the democ- 
racies to line up in increasingly close blocs. 





Balky Britons 


Tired of Bureaucratic Rule, 


They Force Easing of Curbs 


By last week the criticism of muddling 
bureaucrats who, under stress of war, had 
suddenly been given control of most of 
Britain’s business and social life, had be- 
come a widespread and bitter revolt. 


Controlitis 

Britain waged its wars with Napoleon 
without the aid of any bureaucracy to 
speak of in civilian life. Farmers ran vil- 
lage committees; squires acted as justices 
of the peace, and landowners filled higher 
government posts. But that was the last 
emergency the nation was able to meet in 
this free-and-easy fashion. By the middle 
of the last century it had become necessary 
to call in salaried experts to operate the 
complicated departments set up to regu- 
late industrial life. The number and power 
of these bureaucrats—practically autono- 
mous, since Parliament found it difficult 
to check on their complex activities—in- 
creased until the outbreak of the World 
War. 

Then, even thoush the government was 
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slow and reluctant about taking over con- 
trol of all economic activities, the bureau- 
crats became, in effect, the real rulers of 
Britain. After the war the red-tape ma- 
chine was considerably demobilized. Last 
summer, however, Britain’s Cabinet drew 
up elaborate plans for installing all the old 
wartime restrictions immediately upon the 
outbreak of new hostilities. By last month 
these were in full swing, controlling two- 
thirds of the country’s activities, and every 
Briton felt the weight of the bureaucrat— 
honest and incorruptible but inflated with 
the importance of his own job and tangled 
in red tape. 

Last week, resentment against this 
brimmed over in a “grievance week” in 
Parliament. M.P.’s started out with bit- 
ter complaints about curtailment of civil 
liberties. Dingle Mackintosh Foot, Liberal 
member, assailed Home Secretary Sir John 
Anderson over his power to detain indi- 
viduals, suppress meetings, and control ex- 
pression of opinion. A bitter cry went up 
from the House when it was announced 
that beginning in mid-December butter 
and bacon would be rationed—4 ounces of 
each a week per person. (The German 
ration is 4 ounces of butter and 8 of fats 
of any kind.) 

But most of all, the M.P.’s poured crit- 
icism and ridicule on what they dubbed 
controlitis—the setting up of bureaucratic 
controllers for almost every sort of indus- 
trial or commercial activity, and the oner- 
ous restrictions imposed. So bitter was the 
resentment that the House remained in 
session until 11 o’clock one night—its lat- 
est meeting since the war’s outbreak. 

Many of the complaints were directed 
at the Ministry of Information, which sat- 
isfied nobody with its control of war news, 
but that muddle was just a sample. The 
M.P.’s told of finding the same thing 
everywhere. Trains had been blacked out 
completely at first, runs curtailed, and 
diners left off altogether. Then, after vio- 








lent newspaper protests, the service was 
improved—only suddenly and mysterious- 
ly to deteriorate again. Doctors, enrolled in 
the Emergency Medical Service, were un- 
paid for five weeks. 

Commodities such as margarine and 
gasoline were “pooled”—that is, all brands 
and varieties were dumped together, dis- 
tributed regionally, and the price stabi- 
lized. Even bird seed was controlled—and 
two controllers were put in charge of it. 
Merchants found that the closing hours 
decreed by the Air Raid Precautions of- 
ficials—6 p.m.—ruined their businesses. And 
indignant citizens found that in Whitehall, 
the bureaucrats’ headquarters, lights were 
glowing in windows and the blackouts 
were enforced less than in any other sec- 
tion of London. 


Letup 

Originally the government imposed these 
restrictions from a conviction that they 
would make for efficiency. Two other con- 
siderations prompted the action: fear of 
the dislocation that bombing raids might 
cause, and a desire to create a serious psy- 
chological atmosphere for the war. 

But when the bombers did not appear 
the public began showing the strain of 
waiting, so by this week the government 
was yielding to pressure. Closing hours 
were relaxed. Blackout time was reduced 
by an hour; modified street lighting started 
again, and automobiles were allowed 
brighter lights. Execution of the rationing 
plan was put off to some unannounced 
date. 

Movie houses were permitted to reopen 
in greater numbers, and in legitimate 
theaters a dozen new shows prepared to 
open before Christmas. Even the Irish Re- 
publican Army, which stopped its ter- 
roristic campaign with the start of the war, 
resumed activity: fourteen mailboxes and 
the bags in two mail cars were set on fire 
last week. 
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Italy’s Shake-up 
‘Changing of Guard’ Weakens 
Ties With Axis Still Further 


When the war began Premier Mussolini 
called off the daily “changing of the guard” 
by Black Shirt Militia at his Palazzo 
Venezia in Rome because the ceremony 
always drew such a crowd. He did it in the 
interests of neutrality, considering crowds 
dangerous at a time when people’s feel- 
ings ran high. 

Last week the Duce staged his own 
“changing of the guard”—the expression 
always used for one of his Cabinet re- 
shuffles to make it seem a perfectly normal 
part of Fascist routine. 

Again his motive apparently was to keep 
his country neutral. But the move was 
anything but normal. The Duce had never 
before dismissed so many of his Ministers 
and important lieutenants in a bunch. 
Without warning, he replaced seven Cab- 
inet Ministers (including himself from the 
post of Minister for Italian East Africa, 
though he retained the War, Navy, Air, 
Interior, and Land Reclamation portfolios); 
four Under-Secretaries, the Army Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Alberto Pariani; the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Giuseppe Valle, and 
Lt. Gen. Achille Starace, who had estab- 
lished a record by serving eight years as 
Fascist party secretary. Most of those in- 
volved first learned the news from the 
noon papers of Oct. 31, or found a note 
from the Duce in the mail—with salary 
check enclosed—saying that “your resigna- 
tion has been accepted.” 

Britain and France immediately jumped 
to an optimistic conclusion: that the 
shake-up represented an Allied victory and 
another defeat for the once-feared Rome- 
Berlin Axis. That assumption was based 
on the undeniable fact that some of those 
dismissed were either ardent pro-Nazis or 
had been active in forming the Axis. The 
first angle applied to Starace and Dino 
Alfieri, removed as Propaganda Minister, 
while the ousted generals had had dealings 
with Hitler’s lieutenants. 

Nevertheless, the Duce’s son-in-law, 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, who had been the 
chief Italian figurehead in the negotiations 
between Rome and Berlin, retained his 
office. That may have been because of his — 
wife, Edda Mussolini. She is a stronger 
personality than her husband; everybody 
in Italy knew that her unofficial part in 
forging the Axis was considerable, and the 
Duce scarcely could have dismissed Ciano 
without discrediting his own daughter’s 
dabblings in statesmanship. 

Starace succeeded Lt. Gen. Luigi Russo 
as head of the Black Shirt Militia. Ettore 
Muti, veteran of the Ethiopian and Span- 
ish wars, known as the “most decorated 
man in Italy,” replaced Starace as party 
secretary. Alessandro Pavolini, a popular 
journalist, took the Propaganda post. Pa- 
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riani’s successor as army chief was Mar- 
shal Rodolfo Graziani, tough warrior of 
On the day of the shake-up Britain took 
the Libyan and Ethiopian campaigns. 
the opportunity to recognize the Italian 
conquest of Albania by asking Italy to ac- 
cept a British Consul General at Tirana. 
Two days later the Allies heard more en- 
couraging news from Rome: Italy and 
Greece—guaranteed by Britain and France 
and linked to Turkey—exchanged letters 
indicating that a new friendship pact was 
forthcoming. 


Significance--—- 


Until the war started, the Allies had 
reckoned with the possibility that they 
might have to fight Italy as well as Ger- 
many, particularly since the two powers 
had implemented their Axis alliance with 
a military pact last May. But the war 
weakened the ties between them. Musso- 
lini was firmly opposed to the Nazi inva- 
sion of Poland and on the very same day 
proclaimed Italy’s neutrality in the con- 
flict. The German-Russian partnership 
thrust Rome and Berlin still farther apart. 

Meanwhile, the demands of pro-German 
Italians to join the Nazis against the de- 
mocracies were offset by strong popular 
feeling in Italy against getting into the 
war. By his shake-up last week, Mussolini 
has thrown a crust to this popular senti- 
ment by getting rid of the individuals in 
his entourage who were most markedly 
pro-German. But he was still far from 
showing any signs of making history re- 
peat itself by entering the war on the side 
of the Allies, as in the 1914-18 conflict. 
The new friendly overtures to Greece were 
not made to that end; they were rather to 
insure the neutrality of the Balkans, which 
Italy always regarded as its own sphere 
of influence. 

At the same time, however, the Allies 
can at least hope for some benefit, since 
an active Italian policy in the Balkans 
means one more factor to check German 
and Russian ambitions there. 





Fun at the Front 
Troops Dine, Drink, and Play 
While Awaiting Genuine War 


The ironical feature of the war that isn’t 
a war is that the troops on the western 
front are as well off as citizens holding the 
home front in their blacked-out rationed 
cities—or perhaps better off. 

Nazi troops have always been supplied 
with better food and clothing than the 
civilian population, and wartime has only 
accentuated the difference. While house- 
wives in Berlin stood in long queues to 
get what little coffee was available or 
brewed tea from apple peels, the soldiers 
at the front drank good Brazilian coffee 
last week. Cream, which has been unob- 
tainable in the interior, and butter, ra- 
tioned out at the rate of 4 ounces per 
person a week on the home front, was 
served in abundance as was also tobacco. 
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...and French launder and write while waiting for the war 
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Warm uniforms of real wool, unlike the 
flimsy synthetic materials supplied to civil- 
ians, protected the troops from the cold of 
the cement dugouts of the West Wall, 

To amuse the idle men, radios blared 
out a mixture of speeches and music, 
Sports kept them fit, and staggered routine 
warded off boredom: for three weeks units 
were held in reserve, then moved into the 
concrete fortifications for an equal period; 
from there to the actual battle-line out- 
posts for three weeks, and finally home for 
a three-week leave. 

French troops in their Maginot Line al- 
ready had comfortable air-conditioned bar- 
racks, and others were billeted in evac- 
uated villages in Lorraine. (One officer ac- 
tually invited a Paris friend to come and 
visit him at his “country place in Lor- 
raine.”) Since France still had a surplus 
of food, French soldiers were well supplied 
by excellent army cooks. But the best pres- 
ent of all came in a government announce- 
ment last week: every man at the front 
will receive a bonus of 23 cents a day—an 
enormous sum to troops whose regular pay 
has been about 1 cent a day. 

In British camps in the mud of Flanders, 
troops were still billeted in straw-strewn 
barns. But men were kept busy with work 
or games from dawn to dusk. Books, maga- 
zines, and movies were supplied for their 
amusement and arrangements made for 
stage and screen stars like Beatrice Lillie 
to tour the front. French breweries were 
even taken over by the army, and for 10 
cents a pint the Tommies could buy thick, 
warmish English beer instead of the thin 
French product. 


{| The quiet was temporarily shattered for 
both British and French on Monday of 
this week by German air attacks from the 
Rhine to the English channel, the largest 
in the war so far. A 40-minute alarm sent 
the residents of Lille, textile and coal-min- 
ing center near the British lines, scamper- 
ing into shelters. And there was a stiff 
battle over the French lines. 

The evening communiqué of the French 
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General Staff described the action: “Great 
activity of aviation on both sides. During 
a violent fight nine French fighting planes 
attacked a group of 27 German pursuit 
planes. Nine of the latter were brought 
down, of which seven fell within our ter- 
ritory. Everyone of our planes .. . re- 
turned safely.” 





Propaganda Front 


British Allege Nazi Cruelty, 
Germans Parade ‘Jewish Plot’ 


During the Boer War the British “put 
powdered glass” in the food of Boer chil- 
dren confined in concentration camps; 
they also committed many other “atroc- 
ities” of a type which should prompt non- 
British South Africans to take advantage 
of the present war and revolt. 

This and similar “shameless propaganda, 
which is wholly devoid of foundation,” 
broadcast in South Africa by Nazi radio 
stations, was cited last week by the British 
Government as its reason for publishing a 
30,000-word White Paper showing “the 
treatment accorded in Germany itself to 
German nationals.” The White Paper em- 
bodied descriptions of conditions in Ger- 
man concentration camps before the war, 
reported by British officials in Germany. 
It said that these reports originally had 
been withheld from publication so as not 
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Vigil: a German anti-aircraft outpost keeps watch on French territory across the river 


“to embitter relations between the two 
countries.” 

On Dec. 14, Consul General R. T. Small- 
bones reported to the Foreign Office (from 
Frankfort-on-Main) on events in Buchen- 
wald Camp as related by a Jew: “During 
the first night the guards came in and 
picked out men at random and took them 
outside to be flogged. Fixed on the ground 
were two footplates to which a man’s feet 
were strapped. He was then bent over a 
pole and his head was secured between two 
horizontal bars. The men received up to 50 
strokes, except in the case of promiscuous 
flogging inflicted for sport . . . Some men 
died.” 

Such “sadistic cruelty,” Smallbones said, 
might be explained by “the sexual perver- 
sion and particularly the homosexuality 
that is very prevalent in Germany.” He 
added: “I am persuaded that if the Gov- 
ernment of Germany depended on the suf- 
frage of the people, those in power and re- 
sponsible for these outrages would be 
swept away by a storm of indignation if 
not put up against a wall and shot.” 

On Jan. 5, from Munich, Consul Gen- 
eral J. E. M. Carvell gave an account of 
conditions at Dachau Camp: “Food is of 
the roughest kind, and the Jews receive 
only half the quantities allowed Aryan 
prisoners.” 

On Feb. 18, Carvell quoted a “former 
prisoner” at Buchenwald: “Our camp was 
surrounded by a wire fence, electrically 
charged at night . . . Prisoners were for- 
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bidden to approach the wire . . . If they 
did the S.S. [Schutz Staffel guards] were in- 
structed to fire at them. 

Like the Blue Book of Sept. 21 (former 
Ambassador Sir Nevile Henderson’s talks 
with Nazi leaders just before the war) 
and the White Paper of Oct. 17 (Hender- 
son’s appraisals of Nazi high-ups), the 
new White Paper immediately proved a 
best seller. The government printers said 
that 200,000 copies had been sold in the 
first six days. Translations into 25 lan- 
guages were planned. 





Gandhi’s Threat 


When Britain refused self-rule to India 
until after the war ends, the native Min- 
istries resigned in five of the eight provinces 
controlled by the Congress party. On Nov. 
5 the Marquess of Linlithgow, the Viceroy, 
announced by radio that he had failed to 
patch this breach—the most serious in the 
empire’s war front—and that he would ap- 
ply emergency powers to rule the country. 

The Indian answer came quickly. Next 
day Mohandas K. Gandhi, leader of the 
Congress party, ordered complete nonco- 
operation with Britain unless a new Con- 
stitutional Assembly were called to let 
the Indian people decide their attitude on 
the war. Gandhi said, however, that he 
would not turn the noncooperation into a 
campaign of civil disobedience—‘“unless I 
find the country prepared for that.” 
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War and Football Tactics 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


Aweiens military men have often 
likened war tactics to football and right- 
fully so, for no other game carries such a 
parallel in both organization and play as 
does this great college sport. The likeness 
lies principally in the necessity for team 
work—coordinated action in the drive for 
the goal under one signal giving leadership. 
The ends, tackles, center players, backs, 
and substitutes find their counterparts in 
the army flanks, wings, center, supports, 
and reserve. 

Assuming the French front as the war 
gridiron and the Franco-German boundary 
the 50-yard line, the poilus would seem to 
be on the defensive with the Nazis holding 
the ball—the initiative in the determina- 
tion of offensive or defensive play. The 
kickoff was made by the French team, but 
the Germans brought the ball back to the 
center of the field. 

The line-up of the German team, at the 
start of this week, seems to include some 
1,250,000 men in the line and 250,000 in 
the back field. The right end (Belgian- 
Luxembourg front) probably will account 
for 325,000; the left end (Rhine-Swiss 
front), 425,000; while the center group 
counts up about 750,000 (shifting of troops 
is probably so frequent that these figures 
must be considered as an approximate 
guide only). 

In any forward rush, the center players 
could be quickly doubled by reinforcement 
from the ends and near backs, while these 
could be replaced by substitutes from the 
reserve bench so as to keep the team at its 
original strength at all times. Similarly, 
team concentration could be effected for an 
end play—around either the right or left 
flank. 

What the Reich forces will do with the 
ball must await unfolding in coming 
events. Should the offensive be not taken, 
then certain definite actions may be ex- 
pected, and from these can be drawn the 
conclusion that the Germans intend kick- 
ing the ball to the other side—adopting 
defensive-play tactics. Their holding the 
ball so long well back of the line, without 
putting it into play, would tend to indicate 
their decision to switch from the offensive 
to the defensive, as they have seemingly 
gone into a kick formation. 

The present line-up of the Allied team 
seems to be similar to the normal gridiron 
technique when a play from punt forma- 
tion is expected—following Ludendorff’s 
principle of dispersion in “depth and elas- 
ticity.” However, at the start of the 
week, both sides were taking time out 


while the diplomatic coaches were deciding 
the next play. 

Should the Allies get the ball, the 
strategy they have employed previously 
would strongly suggest their adopting 
cautious plays designed more with the 
idea of time consumption than for ground 
gaining. In view of present winter condi- 
tions in this field of operations and the 
comparatively favorable supply problem— 
augmented by both food and munitions 
procurement under the American Neu- 
trality Act—such stalling tactics might 


' prove to be greatly advantageous to them. 


So far, both sides have kept the players 
within the side lines of the gridiron and 
have avoided offside plays, fearing perhaps 
Mr. World Referee’s penalty opinion. At 
the end of the first half (year), assuming 
the Allies have the ball (choice of tactics) , 
an estimate for future plays could then be 
made by the diplomatic coaches in the 
locker room in the good old football way. 

The analogy of man control looms high 
in these two games, for in football, as in 
war, teamwork is vital to put over a suc- 
cessful play—holding the center defensive- 
ly, for example, while the ball (attack) is 
carried around an end (flank). In both 
games, the necessity for complete subordi- 
nation to leadership is emphasized. In both 
games, when the staff is determining the 
tactics to be followed, yes men are tabooed 
as no men after the decisions get the ax. A 
simple definition of a gifted leadership 
seems applicable to both the military and 
football teams: the ability to have men do 
your will without fear of punishment or 
hope of reward. 


Trench Ennui 

In both football and military teams, 
sparring for time or admitting inability to 
attack the opponent produces a definite 
inertia and self-conscious inefficiency. In 
war, tactical idleness soon deteriorates into 
boredom, and this means discontent, a 
condition which invariably causes a lower- 
ing of the morale factor with all its conse- 
quential evils. On the western front, with 
both sides playing the waiting game and 
thinking of the proximity of comforts and 
family ties, the dangers of idleness and 
consequent restlessness are evident. The 
problem must loom large in the great 
armies, and it will grow as the hardships 
of winter increase. 

But the inertness facing these millions 
of soldiers is no new problem for military 
men; it is as old as time and has occurred 
in all lands. Its magnitude increases with 





the numbers of civilian soldiery incorpo- 
rated into an army. General Scott faced it 
definitely in the Mexican War in the 
forced long waits imposed upon his army 
by the political situation at home. Rest- 
lessness among the troops overcame pa- 
triotism and large numbers of volunteers 
were returned home. That necessitated 
replacements, a process that occasioned 
months of delay before the campaign 
could be continued into the hinterland. 
Lincoln faced it continually throughout 
the Civil War and usually met the prob- 
lem with discharges—release of the short- 
enlistment men. American troops in the 
Philippines had to .contend with this 
psychological child of discontent. The vol- 
unteer army in Cuba—after the Santiago 
campaign—rapidly became inoculated with 
the germs that eventually brought about 
the famous round robin—the plea to re- 
turn to the homeland. 

After the 1918 Armistice, General Persh- 
ing faced this question as no other leader 
had ever faced it—and he met it notwith- 
standing its bigness and untold handicaps 
of home pressure, solving it to the glory of 
his army, his country, and his own undy- 
ing fame. The American Expeditionary 
Force was distinctly a civilian army, and 
naturally after the Armistice the desire to 
go home dominated all else. Since ship ton- 
nage could not be made available at once 
for this vast movement of men, time was 
required. The Commander-in-Chief han- 
died the problem by keeping the troops at 
military work — training schedules grew 
over night and the heroes of many battles 
had to pile out into the mud and resume 
the routine drill of recruits. It was hard for 
the battle-scarred veteran, but it saved an 
army from the effects of the greatest of all 
soldier diseases—idleness and boredom. 


Sea and Air 


At the start of this week, no changes 
had been revealed in the Allied sea and air 
strategy, which may be summed up briefly 
thus: Sea—the Allies probably will con- 
tinue their struggle to block Germany’s 
trade with the outside world and to cap- 
ture or destroy her shipping and perhaps 
gear up their anti-submarine warfare. Air 
—the Allies may be expected to continue 
to rest the offensive with Germany, to en- 
gage in reprisals when policy or prestige 
would demand such actions, and to con- 
tinue reconnaissance flights with occasional 
bombing raids against military objectives 
in the zone of operations and in the enemy 
harbors and industrial areas. 
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Defense by Dikes 


Dutch Step Up Precautions, 
Look to Belgians for Aid 


Wild flurries in the French and British 
press about a possible Nazi attack have 
worried even the traditionally imperturb- 
able Dutch. The government decreed a 
“state of siege” in parts of eight of the 
country’s eleven provinces last week, mak- 
ing 500 towns and villages subject to mar- 
tial law. And in addition it carried out 
another of the frequent test floodings of the 
sub-sea-level areas (see map) which are 
the country’s main defense line. 

On Monday, a report from Paris further 
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disturbed the Dutch. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment, it said, had received a demand 
by the Nazis that it promise not to aid 
any “nearby neutral.” And though the 
Belgian Foreign Office denied it had re- 
ceived any such ultimatum, Leopold III, 
King of the Belgians, went secretly to 
The Hague that night with his Foreign 
Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak. There the 
Belgians went into conference with Queen 
Wilhelmina and her Foreign Minister, 
E. N. Van Kleffens, until 2:30 A.M. Vague 
announcements later in the morning did 
nothing to dispel the atmosphere of alarm 
caused by the hurried meeting. And the 
news that the Belgian Cabinet was 
suddenly summoned to meet that after- 
noon to hear Spaak’s account of what 





Holland and Lelgium count on floods for protection 





had been going on that day at The 
Hague was soothing to neither Hollander 
nor Belgian. 





Significance 


Flooding Holland’s lowlands still would 
leave one gap—a narrow isthmus along 
the border between Holland and Belgium 
—unless Belgium cooperated. Here, on 
the Belgian side, the Royal Albert Canal 
provides the link with the Dutch defense 
system. The main channel of this water- 
way, started in 1930, now is completed. 
And a test flooding of some areas through 
which it runs was made last week. 

However, Germany has exerted pressure 
to prevent cooperation between the two 
little countries, and a message from News- 
WEEK’s Brussels correspondent said that 
there was some division of opinion as to 
how far Belgium should cooperate to help 
protect its neighbor: 

“Some argue that if Holland is invaded, 
the vital interests of Belgium are threat- 
ened and Belgium would be justified in 
taking up arms against the invader. 

“Others consider that Belgium might 
merely allow free passage to those who 
would rush to the aid of the victim of the 
aggression. As far as I can make out there 
is a majority in the Cabinet in favor of 
the first of these two views, and this ma- 
jority feels certain that it would meet with 
the support of the greater part of public 
opinion. It stands to reason that the pres- 
ence of German troops on both the north- 
ern and eastern frontiers of Belgium would 
put this country in an absolutely impos- 
sible position.” 





The City of Flint 


Ship to Dump Disputed Cargo 


and Return Home From Norway 


Outside of Sogn, a fiord north of Nor- 
way’s port of Bergen, the German prize 
crew sieering the American freighter City 
of Flint southward to Germany sent a 
message one day last week to the Olav 
Trygvasson, a Norwegian naval ship which 
had been assigned to shadow the prize 
vessel in Norwegian territorial waters. Be- 
cause one of the American sailors “needed 
medical aid,” the Germans sought permis- 
sion to anchor at Haugesund, a small 
port south of Bergen. 

When a surgeon from.@he Olav Tryg- 
vasson boarded the City of Flint, he found 
no seriously sick American—only Allison 
Sellars, an engineer’s wiper of Wilming- 
ton, N.C., who had suffered a minor leg 
bruise through stumbling over some ma- 
chinery. Both the doctor and the prize- 
crew captain then agreed that the injury 
supplied no valid reason why the City of 
Flint should halt. 

Nevertheless, on Nov. 3, the City of 
Flint, dropped her anchor at Haugesund; 
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and when Norwegian authorities asked 
the reason, the prize-crew skipper asserted 
this time that he had acted on “orders 
from my government.” This, in Norwe- 
gian eyes, constituted a breach of inter- 
national law as established by the 1907 
Hague Convention: a prize ship may not 
enter a neutral port unless she is unsea- 
worthy or because of weather or lack of 
fuel or provisions; if it does so without 
any such legal reason, the neutral nation 
must release her and intern the prize crew. 
As a result, the Norwegians freed the City 
of Flint and interned the German prize 
crew. 

Thus ended the forced odyssey of Capt. 
Joseph A. Gainard of the City of Flint 
and his 40-man American crew, who had 
been held captive aboard the vessel for 
26 days—ever since the German pocket 
battleship Deutschland halted her in the 


Atlantic on Oct. 9. Skipper Gainard forth- © 


with sailed to Bergen, 75 miles north and 
a port just outside the “combat area” set 
up by President Roosevelt in his neu- 
trality proclamation (see page 13). 

And this week the City of Flint received 
orders from her operators, the United 
States Lines, to unload her entire cargo in 
Norway, pick up any Norwegian cargo 
available, and return home. 

Meanwhile, in a broadcast to the United 
States, Captain Gainard told how the 
German prize-crew commander, after 


boarding the City of Flint, had issued a 
warning to the American crew: “If you 
make trouble, I will put you in your boats 
and sink the ship.” Gainard also revealed 
how the German prize crew’s “orders” to 
put in at Haugesund had been delivered: 








On the way down from Tromsé, a German 
merchant ship had come alongside, “and, 
bridge to bridge, its captain shouted a 
message to the City of Flint to anchor at 
Haugesund.” 


Protests 

Release of the vessel evoked an instant 
display of Nazi anger. In two protests to 
Oslo, Berlin demanded that the vessel be 
returned and the German prize crew freed; 
and that, pending discussions between Ger- 
many and Norway to decide this issue, the 
ship should be detained. When Norway 
rejected the protests, Nazi spokesmen 
hinted ominously at an “acute situation” 
between Berlin and Oslo. 

There were two possibilities: that Ger- 
many had deliberately violated Nor- 
wegian waters to get the City of Flint off 
her hands—and thereby avoid further 
complications with the United States; or 
that she had tried to delay the ship pend- 
ing safe arrangements to convoy her to 
the Reich. 

Supporting the second theory was the 
fact that at Stettin, German Baltic port, 
a platform had already been erected from 
which Grand Admiral Raeder, comman- 
der of the German Fleet, was to have 
publicly acclaimed the safe arrival of the 
prize ship as proof of the Nazi claim that 
Germany had wrested control of the North 
Sea from Britain. In preparation for this, 
Nazi papers had carefully refrained from 
telling the German public that the City of 
Flint had been spotted by British block- 
ading warships—and that, to evade the 
British, she was proceeding southward in 
the safety of Norwegian waters. 


Europe’s Pawns 
Peoples Juggled in Wake 


of Dictatorial Conquest 


In the House of Commons on Oct. 12 
Neville Chamberlain, turning down Hit- 
ler’s peace bid, wound up on this note of 
foreboding: “Whatever may be the issue 
of the present struggle, and in whatever 
way it may be brought to a conclusion, the 
world will not be the same world that we 
have known before.” 

By last week, for most of Europe, the 
changed world consisted of no more than 
mobilized armies and wartime restrictions. 
But east of the Rhine, territories and peo- 
ples under the sway of the Nazi and Bol- 
shevik dictators were being pushed into a 
world they had never known before. The 
pushing agents were two full-fledged state- 
controlled revolutions. 


The Nazi Way 

Heinrich Himmler, chief of the Gestapo 
(secret police), ranks high in the Nazi 
hierarchy. He was called in for such jobs 
as rubbing out party rebels in the 1934 
“blood purge” and cracking down on de- 
fiant Czechs after the Reich swallowed up 
their republic. On Oct. 23 the Fiihrer gave 
him another tough assignment: he was 
made Reich Commissioner for “Consoli- 
dation of the German Element” in Poland 
and in charge of the repatriation of thou- 
sands of Baltic Germans. 

The “consolidation” demanded strong- 
arm tactics. The Baltic Germans were to 
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be settled in the German areas of con- 
quered Poland—some 20,000 square miles 
of Posen and the old Corridor—to make 
these territories thoroughly Germanized. 
But first, many of the 4,000,000 Poles there 
would have to be uprooted and moved east 
into a puppet Polish protectorate. (On Oct. 
25 Hans Frank, Minister Without Port- 
folio, was named Governor General of the 
protectorate, with Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
former Austrian Governor, as Deputy.) 

Last week the reshuffling of populations 
was in full swing. Between 70,000 and 80,- 
000 of the 112,000 Baltic Germans were on 
the way “home to the Reich.” On Oct. 24, 
more than 4,000, mostly from Estonia, 
were landed at Danzig, checked in, and 
then speeded on to their new homes, al- 
ready furnished because the immigrants 
had been allowed to take along only a few 
personal belongings. Final liquidation of 
the property and land left behind—wel- 
comed by the Reich as a new source of 
much-needed foreign exchange for im- 
ports—was expected to take as long as 25 
years or more. 

At the end of October, three Nazi liners 
brought 1,016 more Germans from Estonia 
and 1,022 from Latvia to Danzig. The im- 
migrants ranged in age from a woman of 
98 to a baby born just before a ship 
docked. Loudspeakers blared a welcome 
for them: “We greet our Baltic folk com- 
rades who are now returning home into the 
Greater German Reich of Adolf Hitler!” 
This was an incongruous note, for these 
“Baltic folk comrades” were members of 
the German communities which had lived 
and prospered in the Baltic lands since the 
days of the Teutonic Knights and the 
Hanseatic League; and there were more 
tears than cheers on their part when they 
were forced to leave. 

No fanfare whatever accompanied the 
forced migration of another group—Jews 


Baltic exodus: Germans photographed as they embarked from Latvia 





























who, like the Poles, had to move to make 
room for the returning Baltic Germans. 
All able-bodied male Jews in towns in Ger- 
man Poland were herded into cattle cars 
and shipped to labor camps for recon- 
struction work in devastated areas. 

The ultimate destination of the Jews, 
whose families will follow, will be a “reser- 
vation” along American Indian lines to be 
set up on the plains of East Poland around 
Lublin, southeast of Warsaw. 

But at least the Jews will get something 
of a break there. Prior to the Nazi in- 
vasion, Lublin, a provincial capital of more 
than 100,000 people, had long been a thriv- 
ing industrial and agricultural center. It 
was in Poland’s newest central industrial 
district, and the land around it is fertile. 

Not only Polish but Austrian, Czech, 
and German Jews as well faced the pros- 
pect of being sent to the Polish “reserva- 
tion.” Last week two cattle trains rumbled 
over railway lines to Lublin with 1,500 
Jews from Prague and 2,000 from Vienna. 
At least 4,000 had left Vienna in a fort- 
night, and an order went out from Berlin 
to make the city “Jew-free” by March. 
Jews in the old Reich feared a like fate as 
new restrictions were imposed and a Nazi 
newspaper campaign blamed them for the 
war. 

Meanwhile, on Nov. 3, Germany and 
Russia reached an agreement—‘“in the 
friendly spirit that characterizes the rela- 
tions between the German Reich and the 
Soviet Union”—to exchange their na- 
tionals in conquered Poland. Some 140,000 
Germans in Russian Poland will join the 
Baltic Germans in the Reich’s new eastern 
provinces. 


The Bolshevik Way 

As the Germans left the Baltic states, 
the Russians moved in to garrison their 
new bases there. Red soldiers and sailors 
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were given leaves and money to spend in 
what were still bourgeois foreign lands. 
The men roamed about the towns, putting 
in most of their time shopping, amazed at 
what they could buy. 

In those regions, at least thus far, Stalin 
was moving cautiously. While there were 
reports of underground Bolshevik “cells” 
being widely organized, on the surface the 
Baltic peoples were still spared any signs 
of Communist penetration into their lives 
apart from the Red military occupation. 

The Russians used no such cautious tac- 
tics in dealing with the “liberated” popu- 
lations in Western Ukraine and White Rus- 
sia. The Bolshevik press pointed to the 
“free” character of the Oct. 22 plebiscite; 
yet there had been but one slate of candi- 
dates—those favoring annexation by the 
USSR. 

On Nov. 1 the Western Ukrainian dele- 
gates—including women and girls wearing 
Ukrainian embroidered blouses—filed into 
the great hall of the Kremlin behind four 
huge red banners. They announced steps 
taken to confiscate estates and nationalize 
banks and industries and shouted: “Long 
live our liberator, Comrade Stalin!” The next 
evening the White Russian delegation re- 
peated the ceremony. The following night 
the Soviet Presidium decreed the incorpo- 
ration of the two territories into the union. 

The week before, a Polish professor who 
arrived in Paris from Vilna gave a less 
cheerful account of how rapid the Sovieti- 
zation had been in the new Russian lands. 
He accused the Reds of bringing about a 
general lowering of living standards by 
mass shipments of all sorts of Polish goods 
into the Soviet proper. 

And last week the Vatican reported the 
execution by the Russians of the Catholic 
Archbishop of Lwow, Mgr. Andreas 
Szeptycki, a former soldier who became a 
priest and was a leader of the intellectual 
Ukrainian autonomists. Poles who escaped 
into exile also had received reports of many 
executions of other priests and prominent 
landowners, although of course the Rus- 
sians have kept details of this from leaking 
out. 

Nevertheless, it was believed that after 
the early “purges” of “enemies of the peo- 
ple,” Stalin had decided to go slow in order 
not to alienate peasant sentiment. Land 
was expected to be redistributed first, and 
collectivization put off at least until after 
the 1940 harvest—and until skilled propa- 
gandists had paved the way for it. 





Mexican Candidates 


Traditionally, Mexican elections are con- 
trolled by the government through its of- 
ficial party. And last June, after Presidert 
Lazaro Cardenas expanded the Mexican 
Revolutionary party to include labor and 
agrarian delegates, his critics revived the 
old complaint: that he was trying to force 
an administration candidate in the 1940 



















Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
i many. British liner Athenia sunk by a sub- 
marine with a loss of 142 lives. 

Sept. 6—French troops advance on Ger- 
§ man soil. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. British 
aircraft carrier Courageous sunk with a loss 
of 515 lives. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Sept. 29—Russia and Germany partition 
Poland. 

Oct. 6—Hitler threatens Britain and 
France with a disastrous war if they do not 
accept his peace terms. 

Oct. 10—Daladier turns down Hitler’s 
peace proposal. Lithuania becomes the 






bases to the U.S.S.R. (Latvia and Estonia 
capitulated previously.) 

Oct. 12—Chamberlain rejects German 
peace proposals. 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
sunk with a loss of about 786 lives. 

Oct. 18—Scandinavian Kings meet with 
President Kallio of Finland to discuss Soviet 
claims on Finland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with Allies. 

Oct. 27—United States protests Moscow’s 
“lack of cooperation” in supplying informa- 
tion on the American freighter City of Flint, 
which was seized by Germany and taken to 
the port of Murmansk. 

Oct. 28—City of Flint, freed by Russia, 
leaves Murmansk. 

Oct. 31—Premier Molotoff, addressing the 
Supreme Soviet, puts war guilt on Allies and 
condemns repeal of the American arms em- 
bargo. Mussolini replaces pro-Germans in a 
shake-up of high Italian officials. 

Nov. 2—Finnish delegation arrives in 
Moscow with a “final offer.” 

Nov. 4—At Haugesund, Norway releases 
the City of Flint and interns the German 
prize crew. 

2 Nov. 5—Norway rejects Germany’s pro- 
§ test. 
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election. To their surprise, the President 
countered by announcing that the election 
would be free—for the first time in Mexi- 
can history. 

The strongest opposition candidate to 
come forward so far is Gen. Juan Andreu 
Almazan, former military commander of 
the Monterrey zone and a well-known pro- 
American. He has won the support of a 
number of dissident groups which have or- 
ganized into political parties on the prom- 
ise of a free election. Almazan believes in 
encouraging foreign capital and urges a 
return to balanced economy. 

Last week the national convention of 
the Mexican Revolutionary party, the of- 
ficial government organization, met in 
Mexico City. Since President Cardenas 
will not run again, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that ex-War Minister Manuel 










































Avila Camacho would be named the of- 
ficial candidate. A 43-year-old soldier with 
few political enemies and a reputation for 
efficiency, he had already been endorsed 
by the agrarians and the Mexican Workers 
Confederation and carried the unspoken 
blessing of President Cardenas. On Nov. 
3, when the stocky officer rose to accept, 
every hand in the room applauded. He 
was the only candidate even to be men- 
tioned, and the delegates backed him with 
their full representative vote of 2,700,000. 





Side Lights of the War 


The Palladium, a London music hall, 
distributed a printed hand bill of Ruthless 
Rhymes for little Nastiz, including the 
following: 


When not smuggling stocks and bonds 
Little Goebbels chases blondes. 
Naughty, naughty little Goebbels 
Adding to your Fi:hrer’s troebbels. 


{| London’s Actors Equity is still seeking a 
solution to the problem of its 3,600 un- 
employed members, many of whom are 
chorus girls in serious straits. Hundreds of 
these girls may find jobs later entertaining 
the army, but cannot be used until more 
barrack theaters are built. 


4] Germany has transformed hunting from 
a sport into a lucrative occupation. Field 
Marshal Hermann Goring, Chief Forester 
and Hunting Master of the Reich, offered 
hunters volunteering to go after small 
game in the former Polish provinces their 
travelins exp-ns*s, plus $2.80 a day, plus 
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International photos 


Night shift: a British quilt adapted for air raids 


two cartridges for every animal or bird 
added to the Reich’s food supply. (Hunt- 
ers with dogs get $3.20 a day.) 


*| To facilitate nighttime dashes to air- 
raid shelters, Britishers have turned the 
ordinary quilt into an “air-raid coverlet.” 
With the aid of hood and drawstring, it 
can be quickly converted into a warm and 
comfortable garment. 


{{ Ignoring the dimensional problem of the 
dachshund, Germany announced that only 
dogs taller than 16 inches would be eligible 
for ration cards entitling them to scraps 
from butcher shops. Smaller dogs must 
take potluck at their masters’ tables. 


|The London weekly Picture Post de- 
voted two of its pages last week to four 
empty spaces entitled “pictures we would 
like to publish. We cannot.” In one corner 
was an actual photo—of members of the 
censorship department of the Ministry of 
Information. It was captioned: “Our 
thanks are due to them for the pictures on 
these pages.” 


| French newsmen have a word for Jean 
Giraudoux, chief of their Information Bu- 
reau. They call him “Ciseauz-tout” be- 
cause, they say, he scissors everything. 


*§{ Newsweex’s Budapest correspondent 
cabled: “A philatelic landslide business is 
reported in Germany and the Balkan 
states. Numerous stamp dealers claim they 
are completely sold out, explaining that 
hoarders, who fear a. repetition of World 
War inflation and possible gold confisca- 
tion, are responsible.” Stamps are always 
salable. 
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Lincoln Battalion in Spain: 
the Tale of a Curious Army 


The first complete account in English 
of the Americans who fought for the Span- 
ish Loyalists is published this week, the 
work of a 30-year-old New York poet and 
journalist who served in the International 
Brigades. Although any writing on the 
Spanish war is open to suspicion of bias, 
Edwin Rolfe’s Tue Lincotn Batra.ion 
is probably as close to a definitive history 
as will appear for some time. 

It was a curious army, to say the least. 
The soldiers, recruited in America and 
smuggled into Spain by an efficient un- 
derground organization, were mostly 
young Communists in their early 20s. 
They came from the streets of New York, 
from Middle Western farms, from the 
South, the Far West, and Canada—stu- 
dents, artists, trades-unionists, poets, ad- 
venturers. Not a dozen of the 2,800 who 
went to Spain had seen any kind of mili- 
tary service, and only three of their offi- 
cers were army-trained men. 

Of the historical Spanish issues in- 
volved in the war, most of the Americans 
were as ignorant as they were of the lan- 
guage. They pictured the struggle as a 
black and white proposition—a political 
melodrama with the heroine, Democracy, 
in the toils of a blackguard named Fas- 
cism. Spain was merely the theater of ac- 
tion. 

For all their innocence of things mili- 
tary, the “Lincolns” came to the close of 
their adventure with a brilliant record. 
They were brave, often recklessly so; about 
1,000 of them fell at Belchite, Jarama, 
Bruneté, Teruel, and on the Ebro. Lt. Col. 
Copic, commander of the International 
Brigades, told Maj. Gen. Stephen O. 
Fuqua, Newsweexk’s military authority 
(then United States military attaché in 
Spain with the rank of colonel), that of 
all the soldiers under him, the Americans 
were outstanding for their individual ini- 
tiative and loyalty to leadership. (THE 
Lincotn Batrauion. 321 pages, 73,000 
words. Illustrations, maps, index. Random 
House, New York. $2.50.) 





Jungle Rogues’ Gallery 


One of the most entertaining literary 
oddities a couple of seasons back was Ivan 
Sanderson’s “Animal Treasure”—an un- 
usual jungle book about strange and won- 
drous fauna in the British Cameroons 
(Newsweek, Sept. 20, 1937) . The author, 
a young Scottish naturalist and artist with 
an eye for the curious, introduced the 
American reader to many new animals, 
like the belching baboon and the whistling 
skink, and told of his encounters with an 
engaging humor and modesty. Half the 


book’s delight was in his delicate yet sculp- 
tural drawings of the beasts. 

Now he has written and drawn a kind of 
sequel — CartpBEAN TREASURE — which is 
every bit as good as the first and contains 
a whole new rogues’ gallery of the diminu- 
tive horrors that prowl the swampy low- 
lands of Haiti, Trinidad, Brazil, and other 
hot countries. He doesn’t confine his re- 
searches to animals, however; there are 
four-eyed fish, scorpions, and hideous vari- 
ations on the toad and spider theme that 
are worth reading about if only as a guide 
to Where Not to Go. One nasty customer 
is the grison, a ferret-like mammal that 
looks and acts like a snake. Another is 
Desmodus, the blood-lapping bat, which is 
very susceptible to hydrophobia and ex- 
ceedingly dangerous even without it. Alto- 
gether, a book for the more sober mo- 
ments. (CARIBBEAN TREASURE. 292 pages, 
92,000 words. Drawings, index. Viking, 
New York. $3.) 
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Morehouse at 8:45 


Peripatetic Ward Morehouse, ambassa- 
dor-at-large from Broadway, has written a 
book—or rather, a book-length column— 
on his wanderings, his favorite personalities 
(with a sprinkling of some that aren’t), 
on the theater, past and present, on Holly- 
wood and just about everything else. 
Breaking clean with the “great guy, grand 
trouper” tradition of other Broadway Bos- 
wells, The New York Sun columnist wades 
into his subject with uninhibited stride. 

Broadway is not a point in time or 
space; it is the stratosphere of the enter- 
tainment world, and the soft-spoken gen- 
tleman from Georgia is its own Professor 
Piccard. His easy-reading book is studded 
with names (sometimes there will be a 
solid page and a half of famous ones) and 
enlivened with the author’s amiable ego- 
centricities. He tells of his first days on 
New York newspapers, when he once held 
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Drawings by Ivan Sanderson for his ‘Caribbean Treasure’ (Viking) 


...and the grison—all of them strange dwellers of the jungle 
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down two full-time jobs at once (one in - 
daytime, one at night), and recalls many 
of the memorable first nights of the last 
twenty years (including those of his own 
plays, “Gentlemen of the Press” and “Miss 
Quis”). In memory of 1,200 first nights, 
he calls his book Forty-Five Minutes 
Past E1cut (267 pages, 68,000 words. 
Dial, New York. $2.50). 





Drama’s Coming of Age 


Disclaiming any attempt at a formal his- 
tory, Joseph Wood Krutch, theater critic 
for The Nation, has written a brilliant and 
provocative series of essays on the past 
two decades in the American drama—a 
period he considers the most significant in 
its history, a coming of age which began 
with the first efforts of the serious group 
of young amateurs who called themselves 
the Washington Square Players. 

Long known as a scholarly — though 
never pedestrian—writer on the drama, 
Krutch has an enormous baggage for his 
task and expresses himself in analytical, 
epigrammatic prose. He starts his book 
with an examination into the European in- 
fluences at work in our native theater dur- 
ing the postwar period, continues with 
chapters on such playwrights of tragedy as 
O'Neill, Steinbeck, and Lillian Hellman; 
such writers of comedy as Behrman, Sher- 
wood, and Barry. His last chapters deal 
with the drama of social criticism, Odets, 
Irwin Shaw, et al., and a masterly study of 
the poetic drama and Maxwell Anderson. 
His critiques are shrewd and pointed; if he 
errs at all it is in his effort to be too un- 
derstanding. 

Appearing at the same time as Krutch’s 
book is a volume issued by the Libretto 
Library containing the text of twenty mod- 
ern American plays, many of whose au- 
thors are under discussion in Krutch’s his- 
tory. (Tae American Drama Since 1918. 
318 pages, 74,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.50. Twenty Best Piays or 
THE Mopern AMERICAN TuHeater. Edited 
by John Gassner. 874 pages, 540,000 words. 
Notes, bibliography. Crown, New York. 
$3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Asx tHe Dust. By John Fante. 235 
pages, 56,000 words. Stackpole, New York. 
$2. A Saroyanesque tale of a starving 
young writer and his loves and dreams by 
the talented, though not completely or- 
ganized, John Fante. Fante’s first novel, 
“Wait Until Spring, Bandini,” was some- 
thing of a critical success last year. 


Warre Sans Crowpinc. By Edmund 
Gilligan. 360 pages, 140,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.50. The author of 
“Boundary Against Night” writes a stir- 
ring sea tale, somewhat dimmed by his 
well-known fog of mysticism. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Prosiem or tHE Wine Cace. By 
John Dickson Carr. 296 pages. Harpers, 
New York. $2. An excellent new Dr. Fell 
story, wherein it is demonstrated that a 
man can walk across a muddy tennis court, 
leave only his own footprints, and still 
have been murdered with the murderer on 
the scene. You may guess the murderer 
but not the method. 


No Winp or Buame. By Georgette Hey- 
er. 294 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
It doesn’t seem to matter much that use- 
less Wally Carter was murdered, even when 
Scotland Yard’s Inspector Hemingway un- 
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-. < Covers the improbable -gadget. that .marks 
“the spot. His entertaining list of suspects, 


however, furnish some enlivening by-play. 





ART 





Hoax at St. Louis Exhibition 
Recalls ‘Jerdanowitch’ Ruse 


Included in the current St. Louis Art 
Museum’s annual show by artists of the 
area_is “Madame Queen’s Beer Parlor,” a 
New Orleans street scene signed “A. Ruse.” 
Last week Mrs. Blanche Skrainka, former 
San Carlo Opera and St. Louis Symphony 
soprano who now lives in suburban Clay- 
ton, Mo., revealed that she had put one 
over on museum officials. Angry with them 
for rejecting several of her pictures (“They 
were discriminating against me on account 
of my social position”), she thought up 
the ruse and was pleased to find it worked. 
She burbled happily: “This is what I’ve 
been waiting for. I'll bet I do something 
real good now.” 

Museum directors (and the press and 
public as well) have been fooled before. 
One famous hoax was perpetrated in 1925 
by Paul Jordan Smith, Los Angeles Times 
literary critic. Irked by modernist fads in 
painting, he laid a canvas flat on the floor, 
playfully smeared it up with color, and 
shipped the result—signed “Pavel Jerdano- 
witch” and labeled “Exaltation”—to the 
Independent show at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York. 

This and six others smeared in the same 
way, exhibited around the nation under 








St. Louis Post-Dispatch photos 


. the ‘A. Ruse’ who painted ‘Madame Queen’s Beer Parlor’ 
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Sculptures by painters: (l. to r.) works of Daumier, Picasso, Renoir, and Gauguin 


the phony label of “Disumbrationist 
School,” drew critical acclaim from Have- 
lock Ellis, from The Chicago Art World, 
and from a Paris critic who solemnly de- 
creed: “This artist has a distinctly indi- 
vidual manner and uses his brush to sym- 
bolize the sentiments. He explores the 
heights and does not hesitate to peer into 
the abysses.” 

The pictures are now at the studio of 
Ward Ritchie in Los Angeles, and Smith 
still treasures the letter from Havelock 
Ellis, which said: “The discovery of your 
ability came to you in a curious way, but 
you did not take it so seriously as you 
might have done. I am convinced that if 
you had persevered you would soon have 
had real judges among your champions.” 





From Satire to Landscapes 


George Grosz sprang to fame with bit- 
ter, satirical art. In the World War, when 
he was a radical young German soldier, 
he enraged military authorities by his 
drawing of “Christ Crucified with Gas 
Mask,” and he was sentenced to serve in 
a shock battalion. But he survived, and 
his 5,000-odd biting caricatures of deca- 
dent, impoverished postwar Germany 
earned him worldwide fame and critical 
rank alongside Daumier. 

Seven months before Hitler’s rise to 
power, the Left-winger came to America 
for the first time, to teach at the New 
York Art Students League. The storm 
over his appointment led to the resigna- 
tion of John Sloan as league president, 
but Grosz kept his job and—before the 
Nazis branded the “Aryan” artist an en- 
emy of the state and burned his drawings 
on public bonfires—brought his wife and 
two sons here to live permanently. 

A 1936 Guggenheim fellowship and 
sales of his work enabled Grosz to give up 
teaching and to paint full time. But be- 
cause he had lost faith in satirical art as 
a reform weapon and because (he ex- 
plains) “it is easier to be optimistic in 
America,” Grosz found he no longer want- 





ed to do the mordant caricatures which 
made him famous. Instead, he turned to 
oil painting: his first New York show of 
these last year at the Walker Galleries 
contained one bitter anti-war canvas, “A 
Piece of My World,” but consisted for 
the most part of carefully painted still- 
lifes, a few nudes, and landscapes. 

Last summer, while a new war was 
brewing in Europe, Grosz—now an Amer- 
ican citizen—spent three happy months 
with his family in the house at Truro, 
Cape Cod, which once belonged to George 
Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell, founders 
of the Provincetown Theater. There he 
was free to indulge a hobby—puttering 
with his 300 water-color and oil brushes, 
which include one he fashioned from a 
shaving brush for sweeping strokes (he 
uses this to depict tall grasses in the wind) 
and another which was once a nailbrush 
(with this he portrays stubby grass on 
the Cape dunes). Here, too, he produced 
the drawings and water colors, 43 of which 
went on view last week at the Walker 
Galleries. Only his superb draftsmanship 
links the gross caricatures to these placid 
summer landscapes. 





Painters as Sculptors 


Eight modern Europeans world-famous 
as painters are represented in a show of 29 
pieces of sculpture which opened last week 
at the Buchholz Gallery, New York, and 
runs until Nov. 25. Nearly all the exhibits 
were done for pleasure, not for sale; and 
all show that when an artist finds a type 
he likes he sticks to it regardless of his 
medium. | 

Late in life Edgar Degas—his sight fail- 
ing—amused himself by making small wax 
models of his famous ballet girls. In a 
courtroom or on a train, Honoré Daumier 
(who usually carried a chunk of clay in his 
pocket) passed time by modeling bitter 
caricatures in clay of the same greedy 
judges he libeled in oils. Paul Gauguin—- 
the Paris stockbroker who went native in 
Tahiti—taught himself to carve small 


Buchholz Gallery 


wooden figures which look like his can- 
vases stripped of color. Renoir, who liked 
to experiment, turned out a charming 
bronze “Portrait of Coco,” and in 1905 
Picasso produced a “Harlequin Head,” 
the most professional-looking figure in the 
show. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





When Steam Went to Sea: 
Trail of Smoke Spins Romance 
of Conquest of Atlantic 


While the Savannah was the first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic, the Ameri- 
can-built ship, relying mainly on sail, 
used her engines for only a minor portion 
of the voyage. Ten years later, in 1828, 
the Dutch steamer Curacao made the 
crossing, followed by the Canadian-built 
Royal William (partly owned by Samuel 
Cunard, who, in 1840, founded the great 
line that bears his name). But to the 
Sirius, which carried 100 passengers from 
London to New York in 1838, is generally 
accorded the distinction of being the first 
ship to span the Atlantic under steam 
power alone. And the Sirius—thinly dis- 
guised as the Dog Star—is the ultimate 
heroine of Paramount’s RuLers OF THE 
SEA. 

Produced and directed by Frank Lloyd, 
who successfully piloted three other sea 
epics across the screen—“Sea Hawk,” 
“Divine Lady,” and “Mutiny on the 
Bounty”—this semifactual account of the 
days when deep-sea sailormen laughed in 
their grog at the steamship’s pretensions 
is an engrossing record of an unfamiliar 
chapter in maritime history. 

A simple personal narrative, supplied 
by Talbot Jennings, Frank Cavett, and 
Richard Collins to dramatize the advent 
of the seagoing “teakettles,” principally 
concerns two visionary Scotsmen: old 
John Shaw (Will Fyffe), a bibulous but 
inspired machinist who has faith in steam’s 
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Pre-Thanksgiving Turkeys 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Victor Wolfson’s PastoraL was 
the season’s first incontrovertible, dyed- 
in-the-wool, Grade-A turkey. There 
have, true enough, been one or two oth- 
ers but the fact seems to have eluded 
the perspicacity of the public, which 
has accepted them, to the pain of the 
critics, as rather tony stuff and made 
them big box-office hits. This “Pas- 
toral,” however and peculiarly enough, 
couldn’t fool the public for a minute, 
because you can go just so far with the 
public (which is a pretty good distance 
at that) and no farther, and “Pastoral” 
went farther. Fifteen minutes after the 
first act curtain had risen, it had in fact 
gone so far that in its vigorous putsch 
it had already kicked in the door of 
the storehouse. 

The afflictive morsel firmly estab- 
lished three things. First, it proved the 
surprising point that a person who es- 
says to write a comedy has to know 
something, however slight, about play- 
writing and has to have at least a mod- 
est degree of humor. Secondly, it proved 
that the illicit amours of middle-aged 
females are neither especially amusing 
nor palatable. And, thirdly, it proved 
that even a very bad comedy seems 
worse than it is if it is acted by mimes 
whose capacity for comedy acting is 
limited to jumping up from chairs and 
sofas every other moment and, while 
elaborately scratching their cheeks, ex- 
changing contortive face-makings with 
one another, and if, further, it is staged 
by someone like Mr. George Somnes 
whose idea of direction is to allow the 
aforesaid mimes to comport themselves 
in that manner. In conclusion, if the au- 
thor imagined he had discovered a 
novel idea in the theme of a couple liv- 
ing happily together without benefit of 
clergy un.il outside morality, depicted 
as villainy, intrudes upon them and 
converts the unconventionally honor- 
able into the conventionally sinful it is 
apparent that his theatergoing in the 
world’s capitals over a period of many 
years has been extremely limited. 


Cintiinn closely on the heels of 
the above came another gobbler called 
Summer Nicurt. This one was the prog- 
eny of Vicki Baum and Benjamin 
Glazer, celebrated members of the Hol- 
lywood illiterati, and it attested once 
again to the fact that there is a con- 
siderably greater distance between the 


California movie lots and the New York 
stage than the 3,000 miles indicated in 
the geographies. That the exhibit may 
in the near future be resolved into 
eminently suitable screen chow, highly 
praised by the film reviewers, I have 
small doubt, because although the au- 
thors may have believed they were con- 
fecting a play their subconscious, as is 
not uncommon in such cases, operated 
irresistibly in a Metro-Goldwyn-Para- 
mount-Zanuck direction. So far as the 
theater is concerned, they might have 
saved the railroad fares East and re- 
mained much more profitably, and with 
no loss of self-esteem, in the purlieus of 
the Brown Derby. 

In some first-rate settings by Robert 
Edmond Jones, the Hollywood duo un- 
covered a rehash of archaic melodrama 
materials which would have represented 
an overcharge in the upper brackets of 
the old 10-20-30 scale. Taking the ven- 
erable poor but proud working girl of 
the 1895 peanut-gallery mellers out of 
the sewing machine and cloak model 
business, they offered her as a marathon 
dancer and, sitting back and rejoicing 
over the novelty of their great inven- 
tion, thereupon simply let her go 
through the old routine paces. We thus 
beheld her, seriatim, as the beloved of 
the pure, noble, upstanding, but poor 
young man; the pursued of the villain, 
released from the gaols, who was de- 
termined no one else save himself should 
possess her marble body; the pitiable 
creature tempted by wealth and posi- 
tion; the proud beauty at length freed 
of her problems by the villain’s re-ar- 
rest; and, finally (at least so I must take 
for granted, inasmuch as I didn’t have 
the strength to hang around) , the bride 
of her original passion, now returned to 
the scene with dough in his jeans and 
on the road to becoming a Park Avenue 
millionaire. 

The writing of the load of garbage 
was of a piece with the theme. It isn’t 
often that the theater has disclosed 
worse. And the authors’ profound ex- 
cursions into philosophical meditation 
beat both the writing and the theme. 
For the prize turnip of several years, 
indeed, I nominate in particular the 
scene on the pier in which the discon- 
solate married man and the dejected 
young hero, having prevented each oth- 
er from jumping off the dock into the 
dark waters, sat down and exchanged 
cerebral nuggets. 











power to conquer the Atlantic; and youn 
David Gillespie (Douglas Fairbanks Jr.) 
who quits his first mate’s berth on ap 
English packet to help the old man de. 
velop the engine that was to paddle the 
Dog Star to New York. 

“Rulers of the Sea” is sustained by its 
major and minor characterizations. There 


are many of these, most of them excellent, 
from a cast that includes Margaret Lock. 
wood, George Bancroft, Vaughan Glaser, 
David Torrence, Montagu Love, and Les. 
ter Matthews. But those who saw Will 
Fyffe in last year’s “To the Victor” will 
not be surprised that the popular Scottish 
comedian and character actor celebrates 
his Hollywood debut by dominating this 
film from first to last—always excepting, 


of course, the magnificently photographed 
performances of two rivals: the majestic 
packet Falcon, skysails towering 170 feet 


above her water line, and the gallant little 
Dog Star spewing smoke and _ sparks 


across a buffeting Atlantic. 





Critic Actor, Actor Critic 


When a touring company of “Tobacco 
Road” hit Minneapolis last week, Merle 
Potter, drama critic: of The Minneapolis 
Times-Tribune, potshotted at John Bar- 
ton’s performance in the Jack Kirkland 
play. 

“There wasn’t much to Barton’s char- 
acterization of that shiftless, worthless, 
depraved institution, Jeeter Lester,” he 
wrote. “It lacked practically all the quali- 
ties that made Henry Hull’s characteriza- 
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~ Minneapolis To.aes-Tribune 
Satisfied: Barton (left) «ill stick 
to acting—Potier to criticism 
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tion something touched by grim genius 
_.. Barton makes him little more than 
an obscene clown.” 

Barton (uncle of James Barton, Broad- 
wav’s current Jeeter) felt that after more 
than 900 performances in the role he 
knew more about the tobacco-chewing 
Georgia cracker than Potter did. “If 
you're so good,” the actor wrote the critic, 
“why don’t you come up and play it 
yourself? Just try three minutes of it... 
I certainly would like to see how such a 
great dramatic critic as you set yourself 
up to be can comport himself behind the 
footlights.” 

Potter, whose last theatrical engagement 
was as Romeo in a college show twenty 
years ago, accepted the challenge: “It 
ought to be a cinch. I come from a long 
line of cussers.” 

Potter appeared a little on the well-fed 
side for the undernourished Jeeter, but 
he handled the role and the Southern 
drawl (with a Northern twang) well 
enough exéept for one disastrous moment 
when his chaw of tobacco went the wrong 
way. When Potter’s three minutes were 
up, Barton stepped back into the role. 
Later the hard-boiled Jeeter and the three- 
minute version took a curtain call to- 
gether and blasted the validity of their 
feud with warm expressions of mutual 
admiration. 

As critic for an evening, Barton weighed 
Potter’s performance: “Here is a critic 
who has the makings of a competent 
actor . . . He’s a real Jeeter at heart.” 
But Potter, who admitted that the three 
minutes had taken ten years off his life, 
had enough of acting: “I had to sit down 
all the time I was on stage because my 
knees were knocking so loud I couldn’t 
hear my own lines.” 

The real beneficiary of the stunt was 
the theater, which hung out a “Standing 
Room Only” sign for the first time since 
the show opened four days before. 





Deanna’s First Kiss 


Under the expert guidance of Joseph 
Pasternak, who discovered Deanna Durbin 
and made her Universal’s greatest asset, 
the youthful singer has been growing up no 
faster on screen than off. Only with her 
sixth role has she been permitted to re- 
ceive a screen kiss. While the studio has 
invested this bow to the inevitable with 
something of the history-making signifi- 
cance that M-G-M attached to Greta 
Garbo’s conversion to laughter in “Ni- 
notchka” (Newsweek, Oct. 30), the kiss 
itself is a brief and chaste affair, and First 
Love is in key with the wholesomeness and 
adolescent charm that distinguished De- 
anna’s earlier films. 

Written by Bruce Manning (his fifth 
Durbin assignment), and directed by 
Henry Koster (his fourth), this almost 
literal modernization of the Cinderella 








Romance comes to Deanna Durbin 
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fable begins when Connie Harding (Miss 
Durbin) leaves finishing school a penniless 
orphan and goes to live with her wealthy 
but otherwise unattractive relatives. Con- 
nie’s Uncle Jim (Eugene Pallette) has 
possibilities which he later demonstrates, 
but a worthless family—particularly a self- 
admiring daughter (Helen Parrish) —has 
soured him beyond any demonstration of 
affection. 

The orphan’s lot is unhappy until her 
uncle’s staff of servants, playing fairy god- 
mother, see that Cinderella gets to the 
fashionable ball where she meets her Prince 
Charming (Robert Stack), is kissed at 
midnight, and loses the slipper that en- 
ables the author reasonably to conclude 
his story with “And they lived happily 
ever after.” 

Possibly because this unsubstantial fairy 
story is substandard material for a Durbin 
vehicle, “First Love” suffers in comparison 
with its five predecessors. Even so, it is 
ingratiating and above average make- 
believe. Deanna—who claims she will be 
17 in December, but looks older—sings 
and acts with increasing facility; and a 
capable cast that includes Kathleen 
Howard, Charles Coleman, two new- 
comers—Stack and Lewis Howard—and 
Leatrice Joy, a silent-screen star who makes 
a good start on the comeback trail, adds 
considerably to the film’s comic content. 





Films Escape Neutrality Curb 


Exported American films are rarely sold 
outright but are leased with the producer 
retaining ownership. As a result, for some 
time before Congress revised American 
neutrality, film representatives had been 
lobbying for an exemption in the cash- 
and-carry provision. At the last moment 
Sen. Hiram Johnson of California saved 
the day for his state’s leading industry by 
asking for the inclusion of the phrase, 
“except copyright articles or materials.” 
The amendment was accepted without 
discussion, and films can continue travel- 
ing abroad under the usual credit arrange- 
ments. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Disputep Passace (Paramount): This 
adaptation of Lloyd C. Douglas’ inspira- 
tional novel hops from an American medi- 
cal school to war-ravaged China to demon- 
strate the importance of faith as ar aid to 
medical science. In this synthetic and sen- 
timental drama, the occasionally authentic 
moments are supplied by Akim Tamiroff 
and John Howard as physicians of con- 
flicting philosophies. Dorothy Lamour, 
William Collier Sr., Judith Barrett, Gor- 
don Jones. 


Drums Atone tHe Monawk (Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox): Based on Walter D. 
Edmond’s best seller, this is the over- 
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length but arresting story of a farmer- 
colonist (Henry Fonda) and the town- 
bred girl (Claudette Colbert) who shares 
his pioneer existence in the Mohawk Val- 
ley of the 1770s. Almost a documentary 
chronicling of life and violent death on an 
Indian-plagued frontier, this Technicol- 
ored Americana is distinguished by some 
fine acting and John Ford’s skillful stag- 
ing of its exciting action scenes. Edna 
May Oliver, Arthur Shields, Ward Bond, 
Roger Imhof, Eddie Collins. 





EDUCATION 





Brother Rat’s 100 Years: 
V.M.I. Marks Anniversary 
as South’s ‘West Point’ 


The cadets of Virginia Military Institute 
like to call their school “the West Point of 
the South”—and few question their right 
to the boast. In fact, there is a legendary 
saw that calls West Point “the V.M.I. of 
the North.” Last spring President Roose- 
velt gave both tributes a bit of factual 
basis: appointing a new Chief of Staff for 
the Army, he passed over a score of West 
Point graduates and picked Gen. George 
C. Marshall, the first V.M.I. man ever to 
becume the nation’s No. 1 soldier. 

This Saturday (Armistice Day), the 
school that molded General Marshall and 
many another famous soldier will celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of its founding, and 
thousands of alumni and Army officers will 





crowd into Lexington for the festivities. 
They will attend a review, two dances, and 
two football games—V.M_.I. vs. Duke, and 
Virginia vs. Washington and Lee (whose 
campus adjoins V.M.I.’s). Pinch-hitting 
for President Roosevelt, who canceled a 
scheduled visit because of the neutrality 


crisis, Gov. James H. Price will dedicate a 


new library. And all will stand one minute 





... Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Maishall, an al-:-mnus, reviewing student officers of the institute 





in silence for the V.M.I. alumni who died 
in the World War. 

The institute was born on the site of a 
state arsenal. The arsenal guard had made 
itself “an undesirable element” in Lexing- 
ton, so in May 1839 Virginia converted it 
into a military school. On Nov. 11 that 
year, V.M.I.’s corps was organized with 23 
cadets. Four years later, when the United 
States went to war with Mexico, 25 alumni 
enlisted. 

But the institute regards its exploits 
against foreign enemies less proudly than 
its work for the Confederacy in the Civil 
War. In 1861, four days after Virginia 
seceded from the Union, Maj. T. J. (Stone- 
wall) Jackson, V.M.I.’s physics professor 
and artillery instructor, led the cadets to 
Richmond for service as drillmasters. And 
in 1864, they became the first cadet corps 
in history to see front-line action: they 
marched four days from Lexington, joined 
Confederate regulars, and at New Market 
routed a Union force advancing down the 
Shenandoah Valley.* In that battle ten in- 
stitute men died. A month later, Northern 
troops burned most of V.M.I. to the 
ground. 

The rebuilt institute now has an 86- 
acre campus, plus a 150-acre tract for 
maneuvers. There are 720 students at pres- 
ent. Uniforms and discipline are cut on the 
West Point pattern, but most V.M.I. men 
quit soldiery after leaving Lexington. Al- 





*That battle has been immortalized by 
Benjamin West Clinedinst’s painting, “The 
Charge of the New Market Cadets,” which 
hangs in the V.M.I. Chapel. 
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B though graduation qualifies them for Army 
second lieutenancies, the majority become 
engineers; those who do hanker for mili- 
tary careers usually stay at the institute 
for two years, then switch to either West 
Point or Annapolis (as did Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd). 

The swashbuckling spirit that distin- 
guished V.M.I. in the 1850s—with mu- 
tinies, duels, stabbings, and even a cadet’s 
murder over a maiden’s honor—has long 
since cooled off, even though the cadets 
still bridle whenever the school authorities 
try to curb their powers of self-government 
(they can even bounce a fellow student 
for infraction of the rules without con- 
sulting the faculty) . 

Nowadays the students mostly content 
themselves with collegiate pranks such as 
daubing W. & L.’s pillars with paint and 
making life r‘serable for the “rats” (a 
term for freshmen, the origin of which no 
one knows; classmates must call each other 
“brother rat” as a term of indignity fresh- 
man year; they continue it as a term of af- 
fection other years). Rats must walk up 
the outer edge of barracks steps, keeping 
their eyes straight to the front and shoul- 
ders so squared that a blouse wrinkle 
shows in the back; must salute the statues 
of Washington and Jackson; must face 
mirrors and bawl themselves out, and must 
turn out early of mornings to shut upper- 
classmen’s windows. 

It was the rat that gave a pair of V.M.I. 
alumni—John Monks Jr. and Fred Finkle- 
hoffe—a title for their recent Broadway 
and movie success, “Brother Rat.” The 
picture publicized V.M.I. as it has never 
been publicized before, but it made no hit 
with the cadets. Last fortnight the insti- 
tute’s board of visitors refused permission 
for a movie sequel. Maj. Gen. Charles E. 
Kilbourne, the superintendent, decided his 
school had already had too much commer- 
cialized publicity. 





McGill’s Chief 


McGill ranks as one of Canada’s ace uni- 
versities, but since-the World War uni- 
versity men have seldom had a chance to 
run it. From 1920 to 1933, the principal 
and vice chancellor was Gen. Sir Arthur 
Currie, chief of Canada’s wartime army. 
Next came a genuine academician—Arthur 
Eustace Morgan, British literature pro- 
fessor and head of University College at 
Hull—but his views didn’t jibe with the 
Montreal school’s tastes, so in 1937 he 
quit. The post went to Lewis W. Douglas, 
an Arizonan of Canadian ancestry and one- 
time New Dealer who resigned as Director 
of the Budget because he didn’t like the 
way President Roosevelt spent money. 

Last June Douglas announced he would 
leave McGill and return to the United 
States as president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, effective next 
Jan. 1. Last week McGill chose as his suc- 
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Courtesy V.M.I. 


Maj. Gen. Kilbourne of V.M.1I. 


cessor a mixture of academician and busi- 
nessman. Frank Cyril James—a tall, dark, 
36-year-old Londoner who likes a good 
game of rugger—has worked in Barclay’s 
Bank, taught finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, held a 
vice president’s job at the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and, since 1938, headed 
McGill’s School of Commerce. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


New Republic’s 25th Birthday 
Is Marked by a Record Issue 





The New Republic, a magazine reflect- 
ing the liberal and Leftist viewpoints on 
politics, economics, and the social order, 
was 25 years old last week. To mark the 
anniversary, its president, Bruce Bliven, 
and his four co-editors (George Soule, 
Malcolm Cowley, R. M. Lovett, and Stark 
Young) brought out an unprecedented 
108-page, two-section issue with a record 
print order of 54,000 copies (its ordinary 
circulation is some 30,000) . 

Sixteen contributors participated in a 
symposium on various aspects of “The 
Promise of American Life.” Among them 
were Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress; Sidney Hillman, vice president 
of the C.1.0., and Charles A. Beard, con- 
temporary historian. 

The New Republic has had hard sled- 
ding economically, requiring constant sub- 
sidization ever since its founding by Her- 
bert Croly, economic writer, and Willard 
Straight, an American diplomat, financier, 
and Army officer. Since Straight’s death in 
1918, his widow (who was Dorothy Payne 
Whitney, daughter of the wealthy William 
C. Whitney, Grover Cleveland’s Secretary 
of the Navy, and is now Mrs. Leonard K. 
Elmhirst of England) has footed the bills. 


Perfuming the Press 






There was considerable consternation in 
Indianapolis the morning of Nov. 1 when 
135,000 copies of The Star rolled off the 
presses to the accompaniment of a per- 
fumed odor unfamiliar to newsprint. The 
source of the smell was a half-page, green 
and black color ad of a local department 
store for Aphrodisia — “the worldly fra- 
grance ... with the naughty name.” Three 
pounds of the perfume’s essence had been 
mixed with the press ink. 

Though similar experiments with scent- 
ed inks had been tried before, the idea was 
new to Indianapolis and The Star. The 
odor could be detected for a radius of three 
blocks around the plant; the editorial of- 
fice was upset; one pressman encountered 
difficulties with a suspicious wife, and 
newsboys were ragged at every corner. 

The developer of The Star’s process was 
Lester Yeager, production manager. With 
his first test a success, he is now consider- 
ing the use of other odors, notably mint 
chewing gum and coffee. 





Blow at Race News 


Bookmakers who operate in the back 
rooms of poolrooms, stores, and bars 
throughout the country experienced a se- 
vere case of jitters last week. But those 
with the severest shakes were the esti- 
mated 2,000 horse-bet takers in Illinois, 
targets of a new crackdown in the govern- 
ment’s drive to smash the national racing 
information service of Moses L. (Moe) 
Annenberg, Philadelphia publisher (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 4). 

As the latest step, Federal and state 
attorneys in Chicago demanded—under 
threat of indictment—that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., and Western Union 
discontinue the leasing of wire facilities to 
Annenberg’s Nation-Wide News Service, 
Inc., and its local subsidiary, for dissemi- 
nation of track information. The companies 
announced their compliance, effective this 
week, though Annenberg’s lawyers sought 
an injunction. 

If the stoppage is successful it may not 
only wreck the racing-news empire of the 
wealthy Philadelphian but kill the nation- 
wide away-from-the-track bookie racket as 
well. Other states, closely watching the 
results of the drive in Illinois, contemplate 
similar action. 





Deuell’s Successor 


Three days after the death of Harvey 
Deuell, managing editor of The New York 
Daily News (Newsweek, Nov. 6), Rich- 
ard W. Clarke, 43-year-old Sunday News 
editor, took over the job which was once 
held down by his father, the late Arthur 
L. Clarke. A Harvard graduate, he first 
went to The News in 1919. 
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Tennessee tempests: Cafego... 
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Grid Communiqué No. 6: 
Tennessee’s Sweep Makes It 
No. 1 Team of the Land 


West Point has turned out its full quuca 
of super athletes—a long list including 
Elmer Oliphant, Ed Garbisch, and Chris 
Cagle. Less well known, but perhaps just 
as great because of his versatility, was Bob 
Neyland (the name rhymes with Seeland) 
of the class of 1916. 

Bob played end for the cadets in 1914 
and 1915, but football was just one of his 
many talents. He captained the boxing 
squad and won the heavyweight champion- 
ship at the Point three years running. He 
starred even brighter on the baseball team. 
During four years as a diamond letterman, 
he played every position except third base 
and catcher. On the pitching mound, he 
won 35—including a string of twenty 
straight—and lost five, and he defeated the 
Navy Middies every one of the four times 
he faced them. 

After graduating from West Point and 
serving in France, Neyland (now a major) 
went to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for a civil-engineering degree. Then 
he returned to the Military Academy as 
aide-de-camp to the commanding general, 
coaching baseball and assistant-coaching 
football on the side. 

Unfortunately for Army, Major Ney- 
land wasn’t put in charge of the cadet foot- 
ballers. Instead, he signed as assistant foot- 
ball brain truster at the University of 
Tennessee in 1925 and the following year 
became U.T.’s head coach. Right away the 
Knoxville gridders, who hadn’t achieved 
much up to then, hit the victory trail. 
From 1926 through 1932, they dropped but 
a single contest a season. After the 1934 


season, Neyland was assigned to an Army 
post in Panama. One year away from foot- 
ball was all he could stand, so, in 1936, he 
retired from the Army in order to resume 
coaching at Tennessee. Today his thirteen- 
year record seems about to surpass the 
performance of the late Knute Rockne at 
Notre Dame. 

Tennessee’s 20-0 march through Louisi- 
ana State last week—the Volunteers’ sixth 
straight success of the season—boosted 
Neyland’s total to 104 victories, against 
twelve lost and eight tied. In the same 
span of thirteen years, Rockne won 105, 
lost twelve, and tied five. With four games 
to go—against Citadel, Vanderbil., Ken- 
tucky, and Auburn—Neyland appears to 
have an odds-on chance for a new high. 

Compared with some teams, Tennessee 
is playing a soft schedule this year—a fact 
which often prompts experts to shift the 
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.. . Bob Neyland, head coach ... 


spotlight elsewhere. But seldom has there 
been such unanimous praise of any team— 
nearly all sport writers and surveys agree 
that Tennessee rates as No. 1 in the land. 

For this lofty perch, U.T. owes a large 
vote of thanks to Jock Sutherland, former 
Pitt coach. After watching Tennessee mop 
up Alabama 21-0 three weeks ago, Suther- 
land told a group of prominent sport 
columnists: “Tennessee is one of the few 
teams with everything . . . the best back- 
field in the country . . . one of the best 
lines I ever saw . . . I looked for every 
type of flaw in vain.” Since Sutherland is 
known to be most conservative in his ap- 
praisals, the writers took his word at face 
value, and they continue to broadcast the 
superlatives without qualification. It’s the 
Rose Bowl or the Sugar Bowl for Tennes- 
see, sing the experts, whichever choice is 
preferable. 

The outstanding stars of the team are 
two backs—George (Bad News) Cafego, 
almost sure all-American this year, and 
Johnny (Flash) Butler, tabbed for all- 


American in 1941 when he’s a senior. 
There are no greater porters of the pigskin 
anywhere; yet they are but two of what 
might be called an all-star squad of 54, 
The second team is just as strong as the 
first. 

What makes Tennessee tick is, first of 
all, material, and then the 100 per cent co. 
operation that Neyland gets from the play. 
ers. If anyone acts rebellious—which is sel- 
dom—he orders the boy to take a jog 
around the field and cool off. As one of his 
able assistants, Neyland has Maj. W. H. 
Britton, end coach. While at West Point, 
Britton and Neyland each received a gold 
saber, given annually to the top-notch ath- 
lete. 

Though Tennessee is a comparative new- 
comer among the great football powers— 
having scaled the heights only once in the 
dim past, in 1914 when it won the Southern 
championship—the institution is no John- 
ny-come-lately as an educational plant. It 
was founded in 1794 under the name 
Blount College by William Blount, who 
later became a United States Senator. In 
1807 Blount College changed its name to 
East Tennessee, and in 1879 to University 
of Tennessee. 

With 4,449 resident students and 
$10,000,000 worth of buildings, U.T. now 
looks back with pride on its early tra- 
ditions. Its song, beginning “On a hallowed 
hill,” is one of the most tuneful ever to re- 
sound on a campus. 

From the state Tennessee receives ap- 
proximately $750,000 a year, plus some 
Federal funds. Tuition is free to residents 
of the state and so low to outsiders ($81 
a year) that students from all over the 
country are attracted. The most famous of 
U.T.’s grads is William G. McAdoo, ’83, 
who came from Georgia. 

Largely because of the popularity of 
Neyland’s teams, the athletic association 
has made a profit of $150,000 in the past 
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AYROLLS are a large item in the disbursements of every 

business. It has always been of first importance that this 
work be handled with unfailing accuracy. But today, the 
demands on payroll procedure go much farther. 


Social Security requirements which have already increased 
and complicated payroll paper work, will be even more de- 
tailed after January 1, 1940. 


To those executives who are looking for new speed to 
offset this increased work—new simplicity to eliminate in- 
volved procedure—unfailing accuracy to avoid loss of time 
and money—ADDRESSOGRAPH offers the proved answer. 


There is an ADDRESSOGRAPH man near you who will be 
glad to explain how easily and economically ADDRESSOGRAPH 
METHODS can be applied to your payroll procedure. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY is listed in principal city 
telephone books. If you prefer, write .. . 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO * SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















handles the important jobs 
with speed, accuracy, economy 


ZA 
Advertising - Collecting - Customer Lists 


- Employee Records- Installment Ac- 
counts + Inventory - Manufacturing 
- Membership - Orders - Payroll - Pros- 
pect Lists - Publication Lists - Sales 
Promotion + Shipping « Social Security 
- Social Service - Stockholders - Assess- 
ment Records - Motor Vehicle Regis- 
tration - Public Service Bills - Relief 


- Tax Collection + Voters Lists 


*appRressoGRAPnis a trade-mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 
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One Quick Boo for Shore 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The hockey season is semi-official- 
ly on, because Eddie Shore made his 
first appearance of the autumn on ice 
the other day and was promptly 
bounced off of same for misconduct. 

It’s nice to know that Edward is still 
bad. For twenty years, man and boy, 
this evil fellow has been punching peo- 
ple, hitting them over the head with his 
stick, chewing their ears, butting, goug- 
ing, shoving, and generally bedeviling 
his fellow men, and always for hand- 
some fees. No one has ever made ma- 
levolence pay better money than E. 
Shore, the toast of Duagh, Alberta, and 
the pride of Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatch- 
ewan. 

The difference this year is that Mr. 
Shore drew his maiden penalty in a 
minor-league uniform, in behalf of the 
Springfield, Mass., Indians, of which 
club he is part owner and principal 
front man (Newsweek, Nov. 6). This 
is Eddie’s 21st year of hockey, and it 
may be his last in the big time. He will 
play home games, as usual, for the Bos- 
ton Bruins. When the Boston club takes 
the road, however, Mr. Shore will leave 
them and shepherd his new flock. 

This arrangement seems to foreshad- 
ow the end of Edward’s playing career. 
And hockey won’t be the same with- 
out him. 

By a recent reckoning, the Big Bad 
Wolf of Saskatchewan has been em- 
broidered in his time with 702 stitches. 
He bears twenty major scars, and most 
of his teeth have been jolted, one by 
one, from his head. As lately as last 
spring he was punched in the nose so 
hard by Murray Patrick, prizefighter- 
wing of the New York Rangers, that— 
according to Mr. Patrick—“I felt it 
squash.” Naturally, Mr. Patrick’s court- 
ly gesture brought yells of delight from 
the crowd. Shore is the best-hated man 
in hockey. That’s why they pay him 
so well. 

In a good year, Eddie used to spend 
as much as 160 minutes in the penalty 
box, his favorite winter resort. That is 
the equivalent in time of nearly three 
full games of hockey. Enemy crowds 
boo Shore on sight, and when they have 
nothing better to do, they boo him 
again. In private life, this amiable fel- 
low farms wheat, lives clean, and plays 
the saxophone. In public, Mr. Shore has 
lowered the late Cesare Borgia’s record 
for all-around evil-doing and developed 
the role of Villain to such an extent that 


professional wrestlers gnash their teeth 
with envy. 

As you know, the Villain is a stock 
character in wrestling. He is the fellow 
who beards the crowd, defies his critics, 
plays dirty, kicks the referee, and revels 
in general malice. Mr. Shore perfected 
this technique long before the wrestling 
promoters thought of it. 

He carries wrestling strategy even 
further—the prop falls, the roundhouse 
punches, the show of cowardice, the ap- 
peal to the referee for mercy. There are 
few less cowardly men than Shore, but 
there are few better ham actors. 

Eddie played his first hockey for St. 
John’s College in Western Canada. He 
also played around home—Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle—and was there discovered by 
Goldie Smith, the postmaster of Mel- 
ville, Saskatchewan, who made him a 
member of the Melville Millionaires. 
Mr. Shore played further amateur 
hockey with the Indian Head Tigers 
and served a hitch stoking locomotives 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad before 
he turned pro. 

He joined the Boston club, under Art 
Ross, in 1926. Ross was a showman. So 
was Shore. Between them, they de- 
veloped every potentiality in Eddie’s 
evil character. 

They sent the booing and hooting of 
Mr. Shore to new highs by arranging 
special entrances. Eddie would skate 
onto the ice to the accompaniment of a 
blare of music, wearing a scarlet cape. 
When other clubs began to burlesque 
this habit, Ross and Shore concentrated 
on pure malevolence. Eddie was soon 
drawing the maximum player salary of 
$7,500—officially—and almost as much 
again on the side. 

This wasn’t entirely the result of his 
villainy. Eddie was good, too, in a pro- 
fessional sense—last of a truly great line 
of hockey defense men that started with 
Lester Patrick and carried through Hod 
Stuart, Sprague Cleghorn, King Clancy, 
and Ching Johnson. He went down the 
ice fully as often as Clancy and John- 
son. Four times the Bad Man of hockey 
has been voted the most valuable man 
in hockey. This year again, at the age of 
39, he made the all-star team, along 
with Brimsek, Clapper, Apps, Drillon, 
and Blake. 

The clock is running out on Eddie, 
but there is one safe bet: when the final 
whistle blows, it will find him in the 
penalty box, still scowling cheerfully. 
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ten years. Part of this sum has been used 
to increase the stadium’s seating capacity 
to 35,000 and to build underneath the 
stands a dormitory housing 140 boys. 





Herring’s Il] Luck 


On the fourth play of a football game 
two weeks ago, Princeton, having just 
scored a touchdown, kicked off to Brown. 
Donald G. Herring Jr., 21, 6 feet 5, 237 
pounds, scurried down the field to make 
the tackle. A Brown player threw a con- 
ventional block at him. Herring failed 
to rise. A stretcher was rushed onto the 
field, and while 15,000 fans silently hoped 
nothing serious had happened, the’ giant 
tackle was carried out of Palmer Stadium 
into Princeton Hospital. 

Herring’s injury proved tragic. The left 
knee had been bent backward so far the 
arteries had been severed, so that blood 
could no longer circulate into the lower 
leg. Six days later Dr. Robert W. Johnson, 
called in from Johns Hopkins, amputated 
the leg above the knee. 

The boy’s father, a Princeton football 
star of 1907, philosophized: “Don won’t 
be a cripple; he’ll be able to walk around 
just as well as I do. All that it means is 
that he loses a year of football and a 
couple of years of track.” The day after 
the operation, young Herring felt well 
enough to listen to a radio broadcast of 
the Princeton-Harvard game, which his 
teammates had promised to “win for Her- 
ring.” They did, 9-6. So many sympa- 
thetic messages flooded the Herring home 
that last Monday night the father is- 
sued a public statement of gratitude. In 
it he said: “The mathematics against an 
injury so serious must have been millions 
to one. It is the fervent hope of the boy 
and his family that no foolish outcry 
against football may be raised.” 





SPORT SQUIBS 


No one knows, of course, if international 
relations will permit the 1940 Olympics to 
be held in Helsingfors, Finland, or any- 
where else. But if the world’s athletes do 
meet next July, the Americans will bring 
home top honors in track and field, accord- 
ing to the Amateur Athletic Union. For 
last week the A.A.U.’s officials, after a 
lengthy study of 1939 performances, 
emerged from their statistical huddle with 
the game’s winner, runners-up, and even 
the final score (assuming the presence of 
belligerents and the nonexistent Poland): 
United States, 2093/10; Finland, 108; 
Germany, 741/5; Sweden, 2814; Japan, 
18; Great Britain, 14; Norway, 14; Italy, 
12; Australia, 9; Belgium, 5; Estonia, 3; 
Poland, 2; Peru, 2; and the Netherlands, 1. 


§ Tony Canzoneri, former featherweight 
and lightweight champion, was knocked 












Other *5 hats may have one... 
but Mallory offers you both! 


Fasuion is extra-lavish this sea- 
son—so expect to find the hand- 
somest hat you’ve ever owned. 
But even when you’ve found it— 
be only half-satisfied. 

Make sure a/so that the shape, 
the color, and the finish you select 
will weather the entire season 
without wilting. Yes, there are 
such hats. See them now at 
your Mallory dealer’s. See how 
Mallory combines the sty/e you 
seek and the lasting style stamina. 


For into Mallory hats go only 
the superfine hat furs... and all 
the masterful skill of Mallory’s 
matchless 116 years in hatcraft- 
ing. 4nd only Mallory hats are 
“Cravenette” weatherproofed. 
But—let a try-on show how 
these new Mallory styles become 
you. Then let ¢ime prove to you 
that for looks, long life—from 
every angle—Mallory is topchoice. 
Most styles *5. The light-weight 
Sportabout *4, Others *7.50-*10. 
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THE BEST NEWS 
OF THIS WEEK 





B Miami's new booklet is off the 
<3} press. It's news because, this 
year, ‘more faces than ever are turning 
to America’s own tropics for winter vaca- 
tions. Last year well over a million visi- 
tors came to Miami to revel in the gay 
diversions, or to relax in the peaceful 
pastimes that still bring carefree smiles 
to already sunbright faces. 
Now Miami is ready — has been build- 
ing all summer to make room for ALL 
America at a “million-a-month” clip. So 
get your copy of this new booklet now 


you can confirm what last year’s record 
number of visitors proved — that Miami 
Vacations are now within reach of ANY 
reasonable budget. Mail the coupon be- 
low for the best NEWS this WEEK — for 
the best news this winter] 
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—because, with its help in making plans, . 
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out for the first time in his life last week 
—going down in the same Madison Square 
Garden ring, New York, where he rose to 
fistic fame fourteen years ago. His con- 
queror was Al Davis, a made-over south- 
paw, who floored the 31-year-old Can- 
zoneri with a left jolt in the third round 
and thereby won his 36th straight bout. 
Several years ago Tony’s numerous friends 
among the sport writers begged him to 
quit, before a case of punch-drunkenness 
set in. Need of money, however, kept 
Tony going, mostly against second-raters. 
He pocketed about $6,000 for letting 
Davis play a tattoo on his features, and 
now, according to Sammy Goldman, man- 
ager, “Canzoneri is definitely through.” 


{| More puppies than ever before will be 
given away as Christmas presents this 
year, reports the American Kennel Club 
after a survey of early inquiries. The or- 
der of popularity is expected to follow the 
registrations in the A.K.C.’s stud book— 
first, America’s leading thoroughbred, the 
cocker spaniel; second, the Boston terrier; 
then the Scottish terrier, the fox terrier, 
the beagle, the Pekingese, the dachshund, 
and the English springer spaniel. 


¥ Col. Matt J. Winn, maestro of Churchill 
Downs, last week raised the booty of the 
Kentucky Derby from $50,000 to $75,000, 
making the Louisville classic the country’s 
second richest horse race (the $100,000 
Santa Anita Handicap is first) . 


{ Despite an injured hoof, Challedon 
romped home first by a half length ahead 
of Kayak II in the $10,000 Pimlico Spe- 
cial at Baltimore, Md., and gained undis- 
puted rank as “the horse of the year.” 
The victory of William L. Brann’s three- 
year-old boosted his earnings to $252,235 
in two years. “The best horse I ever sat 
on,” said Eddie Arcaro, jockey. After the 
race, Alfred Vanderbilt, who sponsors this 
annual invitation of the turf’s top per- 
formers, omitted sending his usual gift, a 
supply of champagne, to the victor’s 
stable. Instead, at the request of Challe- 
don’s grooms, swipes, and exercise boys, 
Vanderbilt sent beer. 


| Some bettors at the Bay Meadows track 
in San Mateo, Calif., had fun mixed with 
profit last week when a pari-mutuel to- 
talizator ran wild. The machine short- 
circuited and erroneously registered $1,890 
as bet on Green Tea, a 30-1 horse, when 
actually no such sum had been wagered on 
him. This forced the odds on Green Tea 
down to 4-5 and improved the prices on 
all the other horses. As a result, Stroud, 
the winner, which according to the amount 
of money actually paid into the machine 
should have paid $8 for each $2 ticket bet 
on his nose, instead returned $20.40. 


The management of Brooklyn’s pro 
football Dodgers, like Larry MacPhail, 
showman boss of the baseball Dodgers, 
knows how to win fans and influence cus- 
tomers, Hereafter whenever a pigskin 
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Lardner’s | 

Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. Il 


Fordham over Indiana 

Santa Clara over Michigan State 
N.Y.U. over Missouri 

Cornell over Colgate 

Holy Cross over Temple 

Harvard over Army 

Columbia over Navy 

Penn over Penn State 

Carnegie Tech over Pitt 
Dartmouth over Princeton 

Brown over Yale 

Georgia Tech over Kentucky* 
Louisiana State over Mississippi State 
Tulane over Alabama 

Illinois over Wisconsin 

Notre Dame over Iowa 

Oklahoma over Kansas State 
Michigan over Minnesota 
Nebraska over Kansas 
Northwestern over Purdue 

Baylor over Texas 

4 Texas A. & M. over Southern Methodist 
California over Washington 

Oregon over Oregon State 

Southern California over Stanford** 





*Underdog special 

** Bombshell 

[Score on judgment-passes for week Nov. 
4: completed, 18; fumbled, 6; both sides off. 
side, 1. Success average to date: 81 right, 
37 wrong, 7 tied: 68.6%.) 
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sails in Brooklyn’s stands, the one who 
grabs it will be allowed to retain his prize. 
And after the ball game is over, if the fan 
reports at the clubhouse, Dodger players 
will autograph the pigskin for him. The 
price of a football to the Dodgers is $9.50. 
They don’t expect to have to donate more 
than five per game. 


§{ Edward G. Barrow, president of the 
New York Yankee baseball club, last week 
went on record as definitely opposing night 
baseball for his team. “Night baseball,” 
said Barrow, “is not baseball. It’s just a 
stunt, a species of entertainment. The fad 
will pass.” Perhaps the most important 
reason for Barrow’s dislike of the after- 
dark pastime is that the cost of installing 
adequate lights in huge Yankee Stadium 
would run to more than $250,000, highest 
in the majors. The costliest lighting sys- 
tem so far planned will be the $150,000 
equipment to be installed by the New 
York Giants at the Polo Grounds. 


{ Chicago’s string of overwhelming foot- 
ball defeats—61-0 by Harvard, 85-0 by 
Michigan, and 47-0 by Virginia last week 
—send pigskin historians on a hunt for the 
worst college landslide ever. It happened 
in 1916—the score, Georgia Tech 222, 
Cumberland (of Tenn.) 0. The game was 
called mercifully after 45 minutes. Had it 
continued, Georgia Tech seemed on the 
road to a 300-0 victory. 
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Castelnuovo-Tedesco Combines 
U.S. Debut With Premiéres 


The Italian composer-pianist Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco has a leaning toward 
the works of Shakespeare (who had a lean- 
ing toward the Italian scene as a setting 
for his plays). Castelnuovo-Tedesco has 
written five Shakespearean overtures in all, 
and one of them, “Twelfth Night,”* re- 
ceived its American premiére last week at 
the hands of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under the London- 
born Italian conductor, John Barbirolli. It 
was the occasion also for a world premiére 
of the same composer’s second piano con- 
certo, in which Castelnuovo-Tedesco also 
made his American debut at the keyboard. 

The compositions of the 44-year-old 
pupil of Idebrando Pizzetti are no novelty 
to American concert-goers. In 1930 Arturo 
Toscanini. and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony performed his symphonic 
variations for violin and orchestra. In 1931 
and 1933 Heifetz played his two violin 
concertos. In 1985 Gregor Piatigorsky 
played his ’cello concerto. Only last sum- 
mer “The Merchant of Venice” overture 
was performed at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
But until last week American concert-goers 
had not seen the bespectacled man behind 
these works. 

Critics were cool to Castelnuovo-Tede- 
sco’s concerto, but in the Shakespearean 
overture, a favorite with the composer him- 
self, they found some of the racy humors 
of Elizabethan England. The latter work 
thus widened interest in another Shake- 
spearean-inspired opus of the Italian’s— 
a cycle of 33 songs, written some years 
ago, after lyrics from the plays of the 
Bard of Avon. 


* With 30 new players, nine of them at 
first desks, the Pittsburgh Symphony opens 
its season on Nov. 10 under Fritz Reiner, 
with Vladimir Bakaleinikoff as assistant 
conductor. In addition to its sixteen weeks 
of concerts on Fridays and Sundays at 
Syria Mosque, the orchestra will make 
fifteen free appearances in Pittsburgh high 
schools, thanks to a $50,000 grant by the 
Buhl Foundation. 





RECORD WEEK 


Desussy, Strauss, etc.—Lily Pons in 
Song. (Lily Pons, orchestra under Koste- 
lanetz, flute obbligato by Frances Blais- 
dell, Frank La Forge at piano. One 12-inch 
and three 10-inch Victor records in album, 
$6.50.) In ten songs, happily chosen to dis- 
play the singer’s coloratura gifts, the petite 





cq the other four are “Taming of the Shrew,” 
Julius Caesar,” “Winter’s Tale,” and “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 











irs ALL FACT- AND NO FICTION! 


THE STRAIGHT STORY ON MECHANICAL ADDRESSING 




























































This book may prove an eye-opener to you. It dis- 
closes many facts you should know about modern, 
mechanical name and data writing — vital information 
which has probably never before been brought to your 
attention. Short, terse, to the point, it nevertheless 
covers every angle of comparative costs, speeds, flexi- 
bility, etc., of existing methods. When you've read it 
you'll have the straight story on what's been going on in 
addressing equipment development, what today's new 
trend is, and why. It was personally written by the head 
of the. Elliott Addressing Machine Company, for your 
executive consideration. Kindly request your copy on 
your business letterhead. 


Just tear off and attach to your business letterhead 








Please send me a copy of Mr. Elliott’s Book 


Name 









THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
of 131C Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 








Mountains that lift their faces above 
the clouds—forests that have watched 
the march of centuries—rolling lls 
and waterfalls—lakes with mysterious 
black waters—whispering cotton woods 
along mighty rivers—great dams that 
harness roaring torrents—historic mem- 
ories—beautiful cities. All this is Ten- 
nessee, now touched with the magic 
of autumn and open to you by way of 
broad highways. 


Explore this incredible land on your 
way South. Write now for your FREE 
copy of Trails of a Thousand Thrills. 
DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ROOM 930 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS? 
Newsweek subscriptions make good 
Christmas gifts. They’re inexpensive, 
too. See Page 53 for special gift rates. 








WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOUIS P| 













Hotel ‘kennox 
DOWNTOWN, 


, GOOD PARKING, 


REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 
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Metropolitan Opera star shines brilliantly. 
Included in the list are Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube,” Liadow’s “Musical Snuffbox,” 
Fauré’s “Roses of Ispahan,” and Debussy’s 
“Mandoline.” 


Rossint—William Tell Overture. (Ar- 
turo Toscanini and NBC Symphony. Two 
10-inch Victor records in album, $3.50.) If 
this overture to the Italian’s last opera has 
been played to death during the 110 years 
of its existence, it comes to life in bang-up 
style under the magic wand of the com- 
poser’s compatriot. 


SHAKESPEARE — Julius Caesar. (Orson 
Welles and members of Mercury Theater. 
Eleven 12-inch Columbia records in al- 
bum, with text of the play, $16.50.) The 
Orson Welles modern-dress production of 
“Julius Caesar” was one of the high spots 
of the New York theater two years ago. 
Here it is on the phonograph—an import- 
ant addition to speech recordings and a 
handsome aid to all students of drama. 
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Psychiana, Mail-Order Faith, 
Gives Moscow, Idaho, a Boom 


There are only 4,500 people in Moscow, 
Idaho, but it has one of the busiest post 
offices in the state. Into its mail chutes 
last week poured a torrent of outward- 
bound letters, addressed to no less than 
700,000 persons in 67 countries. All carried 
an identical message: “Visualize the picture 
of Adolf Hitler and repeat.earnestly and 
forcefully, “The spirit of God will bring 
your downfall’.” All bore the signature of 


Dr. Frank B. Robinson, creator of a mail- 
order religion called Psychiana. 

Frank Robinson—big, bustling, and 
flashily dressed—is a 54-year-old English. 
man who came to America in his ’teens, 
studied briefly for the Baptist ministry, 
and finally decided the Christian gospel 
was “neither original nor true.” He took to 
the road, drug-clerking his way to Los 
Angeles, Portland, Ore., Yakima, Wash., 
and Moscow. 

One night eleven years ago, in his 
furnished room above a Moscow drugstore, 
Robinson’s fertile brain gave birth to the 
idea that developed into Psychiana. He told 
himself that all creeds, dogmas, and organ- 
ized religions were needless, that heaven 
could be reached here and now, that men 
could work miracles if only they listened 
for orders from God and ran their lives 
accordingly, and that he was the one to 
show them how to do it. 

It was the end of what Robinson now 
calls “43 years of horrible, sickening, dis- 
mal failure.” He borrowed $1,500 and 
bought space in a pulp magazine, advertis- 
ing a series of lessons in Psychiana for $30. 
The first ad brought in $30,000. Within a 
year Robinson and his American wife, 
working nights in the furnished room, were 
pounding out lessons for 12,000 students. 
They built a plant to print their own 
literature and branched out first with a 
weekly, then with The Moscow Daily 
News-Review. They built drugstores, a 
Psychiana headquarters, and an office 
building. They gave Moscow a park and 
offered a library to the neighboring Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

Psychiana’s staff of 35, headed by a 
former Methodist college president named 
C. W. Tenney, now turns out 1,600,000 





Dr. Frank Robinson, dispenser of mail-order religion 
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pieces of mail a year. It advertises through 
eighteen radio stations, 400 newspapers, 
and 50 magazines. Recently Robinson and 
Tenney took their first step on the road to 
organizing a church: they offered a doctor 
of divinity “degree” in exchange for two 
years’ study, two book reviews, a thesis, 
and $150. 

The advertising harps on one prime 
theme. Robinson describes his happy 
family (wife, son, and daughter), his ex- 
pensive car, his well-tailored clothes, his 
mansion full of rich furniture and thick 
carpets, and the 800-pipe organ he plays to 
record background music for his broad- 
casts. He says, in effect: “See what Psychi- 
ana has done for me!” And he claims it has 
worked for others: he has 150,000 letters 
from satisfied students, crediting Psychiana 
with cures for heart disease, asthma, paraly- 
sis, ruptured appendixes, dipsomania, tum- 
ors, sadness, unemployment, and poverty. 

But despite his personal opulence, Robin- 
son declares he gets only a salary and that 
Psychiana operates at a loss (about $12,000 
this year) . Last week he was plugging hard 
at two new fund-raising drives: (1) for a 
new teachers’ college, a research institute, 
a new headquarters building, and more 
publicity; (2) for $100,000 to finance a 
projected series of mass meetings, begin- 
ning in Portland, Seattle, and San Fran- 
cisco, to hurl the “power of God” against 
Hitler, the “war-mad dictator.” In a full- 
page ad in The Portland Oregonian, he 
suggested that some “lady or gentleman” 
might like to endow the anti-Hitler drive, 





Cross in the Sky 


The Rev. Paul Schulte is a missionary 
to missionaries. Veteran of Germany’s 
World War air force and founder in 1927 
of the Missionary International Vehicular 
Association, he has scraped up cash to buy 
twelve planes and 150 autos and motor- 
boats—all in the name of quicker travel 
among Roman Catholic outposts in the 
Canadian Arctic. He spends summers at 
Repulse Bay, superintending M.I.V.A.’s 
equipment. He tours the United States in 
winter, lecturing to raise funds. 

Last week, beginning his 1939-40 speak- 
ing tour, the husky 44-year-old priest add- 
ed a new item to his routine. He took off 
from Washington airport in his favorite 
black Stinson, circled over the capital, and 
climbed to 10,000 feet. Over St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, he turned to a reporter: “This 
is the first eross ever to be made in the 
sky. I dedicate it to the cause of peace.” 
Father Schulte proceeded to “write” a 
cross in a trail of thick, white smoke, 
meanwhile moving his hand in a sign of 
the cross to bless the people below. 

Next “the flying priest of the Arctic” 
raced to Baltimore and drew a cross over 
the Cathedral of the Assumption and 
Archbishop Michael J. Curley’s home. On 
the return trip, he left others over Green- 















Down through America’s sunniest winter 
region, four great Southern Pacific trains 
speed you to E] Paso and Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, to Southern Arizona’s west- 
ern guest ranch country, to Hotel Playa de 
Cortés (across the border at Guaymas, Mex- 
ico), to Palm Springs and all of California. 

You can go via New Orleans on the fa- 
mous Sunset Limited or Argonaut. You 
can go via Chicago on the luxurious Gold- 
en State Limited or the economical Califor- 
nian. Either way, you pay no extra fare for 
the friendly service and fine appointments 
on these trains. Luxurious lounge cars, ex- 
cellent dining car meals at moderate prices. 
For details, mail the coupon today. 
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Mail this coupon today 


O. P. Bartiett, Dept. Nw11,310 So. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Send me the booklets 
I’ve checked: 
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LEG SORE? 


Too much ACID in your 
Muscles causes that pain! 





eng ACIDS settle in your 
muscles every time you over- 
exercise. They make your muscle 
swell inside its sheath. You ache 
and feel stiff as a board. 


Drive ACIDS Away! 


The smart thing todois rub Absorbine Jr. 
thoroughly over the affected parts three 
or four times a day. Accepted labora- 
tory tests prove Absorbine Jr. speeds 
the blood through the tissues. . . helps 
drive out those dcids. Relief comes 
quickly. Use Absorbine Jr. every time 
you exercise. Millions of people like 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 


i. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle 


Free sample—Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220D Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 





ABSORBINE JR. 

















FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, | 
Strains, Bruises 

59 absorbing issues (a full 
year) of Newsweek cost 

only $4. Make sure you don’t 

miss a single one by subscribing 

now. It will save you $1.20 over 

the single copy price. 














Monday Nights 





RADIO'S NEW WIT and WIZARD of the PIANO 
Sponsored by Alka-Seltzer 
N. B.C. Rep Net Work —Coast-TOo-Coast 


9:30P.M.,E.S.T. | 7:30P.M.,M.S.T. 
8:30P.M.,C.S.T. | 6:30P.M.,P.S.T. 
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belt, Catholic University, Chevy Chase, 
and the Unknown Soldier’s tomb. 

All week, three times a day, Father 
Schulte repeated his sky blessings. He said 
he intended to do the same thing over every 
archdiocese in the country. 








RADIO 





Fifth Network Is Emerging 
From Elliott Roosevelt Idea 


Edging in from nowhere to take its place 
beside the four national radio hookups— 
NBC Red and Blue, Columbia, and Mu- 
tual—a phantom new network caused 
shudders last week in an industry haunted 
by the idea that cnere wasn’t any too much 
business for four, let alone five, such giant 
webs. 

Named Transcontinental, organized by 
29-year-old Elliott Roosevelt, a son of the 
President, the new network was incorpo- 
rated in Delaware, elected a board of di- 
rectors, announced its goal of 100 low- 
powered stations, and pointed proudly to 
its first projected links: an unnamed 
California chain (it was hinted that 
this was the Don Lee Broadcasting Sys- 
tem) and Elliott Roosevelt’s Texas State 
Network. 

Transcontinental bubbled up out of the 
“soap operas”—daytime serial dramas 
bringing the hard-working housewife the 
Real Life adventures of Real People. 
Peeved at NBC and CBS for their rules 
against transcription-rebroadcasts on inde- 
pendent stations of these serials, officials of 
the Chicago advertising firm of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., which handles a 
large portion of the “soap opera” business, 
met with young Roosevelt to find a way 
out. 

Closeted with Mutual executives in Chi- 
cago, the President’s son—whose chain is 
under contract to Mutual until 1941—dick- 
ered for wires to distribute the programs 
to Mutual affiliates and independent sta- 
tions; but at the same meeting he put the 
idea of the new network into the heads of 
several station owners and operators. From 
that emerged Transcontinental, with a 
neat slice of Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
business and several independent stations 
in its shadowy web (the independent heads 
took Transcontinental stock and were 
elected to the directorate) . 

Despite Elliott Roosevelt’s role in form- 
ing the new company, he stayed out of 
Transcontinental’s executive setup, and his 
general manager, John T. Adams, became 
president. Adams announced that Trans- 
continental had signed $7,000,000 worth of 
business (a statement that caused much 
doubtful shaking of heads in other radio 
circles)—and said two stations were 
“fighting for the outlet” to be the New 
York key. 
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Elliott Roosevelt 


Triumphs of Women 


Woman’s long struggle for political 
equality was the keynote of a radio pro- 
gram that opened last spring and ran 
through the summer—Women in the Mak- 
ing of America (Newsweek, May 22). 
The series aroused so much interest among 
the 38,000,000 women who now have the 
right of suffrage in this country that a 
sequel became inevitable. Last week the 
first chapter of that sequel, Gallant Amer- 
ican Women, opened on the NBC Blue 
Network. 

Like the original series of broadcasts, 
Gallant American Women is written by 
Jane Ashman, with all the heroes heroines. 
Unlike the first series, however, the new 
dramatizations focus on the nonpolitical 
achievements of American women in a 
dozen different fields of endeavor. This 
Tuesday, for example, the program con- 
cerned women’s attitude toward war and 
neutrality. Next Tuesday afternoon, wom- 
en’s aid in the development and conserva- 
tion of land will be dramatized. And on 
successive weeks the program will survey 
the triumphs of feminine America in such 
varied arenas as the law, homemaking, 
shipping, teaching, exploration, and lit- 
erature. 

As the twelfth coast-to-coast radio series 
produced by the United States Office of 
Education, Gallant American Women was 
conceived, like its predecessor, by Eva vom 
Baur Hansl. She is serving as program edi- 
tor, with the assistance of Mary Beard, 
the historian, and Eugenie Leonard. 
Among many outstanding women’s groups 
cooperating in the series are the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, National 
Council of Women, Women’s Trade Union 
League, and the National Consumer’s 


League. 
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Playful Propaganda 


Radio fans who like to play with the 
short waves are having a lot of fun these 
days listening to English-language broad- 
casts from the powerful German stations, 
particularly a Saturday-evening hour di- 
rected especially at America. 

Last Saturday night, from about 9:15 to 
10:15 (ES.T.), the main feature was 
dance music played by a snappy orchestra. 
Numbers ranged all the way from “Three 
Little Fishies” and Argentinean rhumbas 
to lively German fox trots—all introduced 
by a playful announcer with an exagger- 
ated English accent. Interspersed were a 
political commentary by a speaker (he 
dealt mostly with Molotoff’s speech and 
the insistence of the British on war) and 
a fifteen-minute “cabaret” period with a 
gay singer and jokester called Charley act- 
ing as master of ceremonies. Charley 
reveled in cracks at the British. He started 
off with “the famous English marching 
song, ‘Tipperary’,” and sang the original 
words in routine fashion. Then he switched 
to a parody which started “It’s a long 
way to Germanee” and in the middle in- 
corporated these lines: “Good-by, Courage- 
ous, farewell Royal Oak—.” He also re- 
vived an ancient joke about the two little 
boys who were matching pennies to see 
which was the biggest liar. Along came a 
man who asked them what and why. 
“Who are you?” they asked. “Winston 
Churchill,” he replied. “You win!” they 
shouted and gave him the penny. 

Charley finished off with this: “We will 
now have a song that is a favorite with the 
British Parliament: ‘Little White Lies’— 
and I dedicate it to you, Mr. Churchill!” 





SCIENCE 





The Salt-Water Rabbit: 
Bunny Born Without a Father 
Shows Off for Doctors 


A russet-colored Chinchilla rabbit was 
the star performer at the twelfth annual 
Graduate Fortnight of the New York 
Academy of Medicine last week. It looked 
and acted like any other rabbit, nibbling 
carrots and raising a rumpus in its cage 
when anyone stroked its fur. But actually 
it was far different from other bunnies: 
its father was a bit of salt water. 

The animal was produced by Dr. Greg- 
ory Pincus of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., by a process of parthenogenesis, or 
fatherless birth. Dr. Pincus took an ovum 
from a female rabbit and placed it in a 
test tube which contained a special saline 
solution. There it became activated—with- 
out benefit of male sperm—and Dr. Pincus 
then implanted it in the uterus of another 
female rabbit. After a normal period of 
gestation it was born in the regular fash- 
1on—and so completely normal ‘hat it 
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No Other Leading 
Brand Can Match This: 


1. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, 
sensational, safe Germ-Killer, 
Pepsodent Antiseptic kills germs 
in seconds even when diluted with 
2 parts water. No other leading 
brand can do this! 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
tests show these results. Gargling 
with Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted 
with 2 parts water immediately re- 
duces the bacterial count in the 
mouth by as much as 97%. No 
other leading brand can do this! 


3. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
Pepsodent Antiseptic makes your 
money go 3 times as far. When 
diluted with 2 parts of water, it is 
as effective as other leading brands 
used full strength. No other leading 
brand can match this! 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Her synthetic papa was a pinch of salt 


has already been mated with a male rabbit 
and produced a thriving litter. Thus the 
salt water is now a grandfather. 

The rabbit was the culmination of years 
of scientific progress toward artificial fer- 
tilization. As far back as 1899, the late 
Dr. Jacques Loeb of the University of 
Chicago announced he had caused eggs of 
sea urchins—the porcupine-like marine 
dwellers that cling to the sides of rock 
pools—to develop into baby sea urchins 
without benefit of the male of the species. 
An extra-salty bath of sea water was the 
agent. Dr. Loeb later showed that the eggs 
of sea urchins and such organisms low on 
the evolutionary scale would “grow up” 
if they were heated, pricked by a needle, 
or dunked in the blood of pigs, oxen, 
sheep, and other animals. 

But could fatherless offspring be pro- 
duced from the unfertilized ova of higher 
living things—from mammal eggs, for ex- 
ample, or from the eggs of the highest 
mammal, man? Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, 
high-ranking British biochemist, thought 
so and eighteen years ago he predicted 


that by 1951 scientists would be staring 
at laboratory-produced baby No. 1. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of Hal- 
dane’s prediction, Dr. Pincus—then at 
Harvard University—started bringing it 
a step closer to actuality three years ago, 
when he produced a rabbit embryo by the 
same process that brought about the 
bunny which attracted so much attention 
last week. 

One curious aspect of the experiment is 
that all offspring of fatherless birth must 
be females. Sex is determined by heredity- 
bearing chromosomes. All ova contain so- 
called X chromosomes, and sperm contains 
either an X or a Y chromosome. If the 
result of an ovum-sperm union is a fer- 
tilized egg with only X chromosomes, the 
baby will be a girl; if an X-Y combination 
occurs, the offspring will be a boy. But 
since an unfertilized egg contains only an 
X chromosome, it can only produce the 
female of the species if it develops without 
the male germ cell. Hence a world of 
fatherless-birth persons would contain 
nothing but females. 


NEWSWEEK 


Science’s closest approach to human 
parthenogenesis was performed about a 
year ago by Dr. Stanley P. Reimann and 
Bernard Miller of Philadelphia, who punc- 
tured the ovum of a Negro woman and 
saw the egg start dividing into two parts 
—the first step toward the creation of a 
baby (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938). But 
the ovum died in eight hours. Dr. Pincus 
has performed similar tests (NEWsweexk, 
s”.y 8), but the dream of a full-grown 
test-tube baby is a dream still. 





Nobel Prize Declined 


As was expected, Dr. Gerhard Domagk 
of Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany, last 
week declined the $40,000 Nobel Prize for 
physiology and medicine which he was 
awarded a fortnight ago for his work on 
the disease-fighting drug sulfanilamide 
(Newsweek, Nov. 6). A Nazi law pro- 
hibits Germans from accepting the highest 
scientific award in the world (it was en- 
acted after the 1935 peace prize went to 
the German pacifist Carl von Ossietzky) , 
and the law held. 





Soprano to Bass via Pills 


Doctors have long known that injections 
and dosages with male sex hormones or 
preparations of the gland secretions might 
help restore virility to old men and make 
effeminate youths more masculine. But 
more than a year ago two London physi- 
cians reported guinea-pig experiments 
which pointed the way to discarding of 
hypodermic needles and repeated oral dos- 
ing: painless implanting of hormones in 
tablet form beneath the skin, where they 
would be absorbed slowly into the blood 
stream (Newsweek, Oct. 3, 1938). 

Last week, before 200 doctors attend- 
ing the twelfth annual Post-Graduate 
Fortnight of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Joseph Eidelsberg of New 
York revealed how this new method of 
hormone treatment had been successfully 
applied. At the Post-Graduate Hospital 
he paraded before his audience four 
healthy and normal young men who had 
previously been anything but that—lack- 
ing in male hormones, they had come 
to the hospital with high-pitched voices 
and feminine characteristics. Dr. Eidels- 
berg injected testosterone propionate, a 
sexgland preparation. Thereupon the 
voices of the youths lowered to masculine 
depth, and other male characteristics 
returned. 

But the benefits of each injection lasted 
only a few days, so Dr. Eidelsberg tried 
inserting sex-hormone wafers half an inch 
under the skin between two ribs (making 
a harmless incision to do so). The method 
worked—the white tablets, about the size 
of a 5-grain aspirin tablet, seeped into the 
blood and restored masculinity for about 
four months. Periodical replanting of sim- 
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ilar wafers has kept the patients normal 
since then. 

Dr. Eidelsberg has also restored virility 
in a 67-year-old man with “shots” of male 
sex hormones three times a week, and al- 
though he hasn’t yet tried the grafted- 
tablet method on this patient, results of 
trials on the four youths indicate the pro- 
cedure might help eliminate repeated in- 
jections in the case of the elderly, too. 

That “planted” tablets may be valuable 
for treating other gla. | upsets has already 
been demonstrated by Drs. Kendall Em- 
erson Jr., George W. Thorn, and 
H. Palmer Howard of the Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital. Six months ago they 
used the method successfully on patients 
suffering from Addison’s disease, an 
adrenal-gland disorder. 





Harnessing the Sun 


Each year the sun burns the equivalent 
of 400,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons of 
coal, and for years scientists in sun- 
blessed regions have been trying to put 
some of this vast heat supply to work on 
earth. Dr. C. G. Abbot of the Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington has built ma- 
chines to snare California sunlight, which 
use heat-gathering aluminum mirrors to 
boil water and make enough steam to run 
small motors. Several years ago two other 
California workers erected a solar power 
station to generate electricity, and similar 
experiments have been tried in Spain, 
Egypt, and other countries. 

But more than a year ago man’s most 
important attempt to harness solar energy 
was started when Dr. Godfrey Cabot of 
Boston gave the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology nearly $650,000 to solve 
the problem, and last week Prof. Hoyt C. 
Hottel, director of the project, announced 
preliminary work on the job. M.I.T. en- 
gineers have just completed an experi- 
mental house-laboratory. On its roof are 
heat-collecting devices that will be used 
to warm water. The water will then be 
circulated through thin-walled metal tubes 
to basement tanks so well insulated with 
thick mineral wool that the heat can be 
stored in them for a week to six months. 

This home-heating test is the first step 
in a program that may last for years. It 
will include studies of how to concentrate 
solar heat with paraboloid reflecting mir- 
rors to temperatures as high as 6,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit (enough to melt rocks 
and metals) and how to use the energy to 
run heavy machinery. Although New Eng- 
land doesn’t have enough sunshine to 
make such possibilities immediately prac- 
tical, the experiments are expected to pro- 
vide valuable clues to the use of the sun’s 
heat in other regions such as New Mex- 
1co (where, it is estimated, enough rays 

fall annually to furnish 100 times the en- 
ergy the United States uses each year 
from coal, oil, and water power combined) . 














And so to bed 


WHILE a “soaking 
pit” may sound like 
an adjunct to a Turk- 
ish bath, it is really a 
furnace used in steel 
plant operation to in- 
sure uniform and 
complete penetration 
of beat in the ingots 
prior to rolling. 


EVEN the largest 
nails are made from 
steel wire, cut and 
cold-beaded in an au- 
tomatic machine 
which operates at a 
rate of 600 nails a 
minute. 


MAKERS of bobby- 
pins need wire in two 
shapes, eight thick- 
messes, seven widths 
and with a choice of 
four finishes. 


This advertisement of BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY was set up in 11 point Janson type 


E YIELD to no one 

in our admiration of 

Mr. Pepys as diarist 

and naval official. We cannot, however, quite go along 

with his apparently resigned refrain “and so to bed.” 

And yet it is highly probable that we should feel a 

similar indifference if we retired to a fusty, curtain- 

swaddled bed, no matter how brave it might be with 
crewel-work and serge coverlets. 


So it is that each time we settle down on our com- 
fortable inner-spring mattress, we are thankful that we 
live as we do and not in the days of Mr. Pepys. Or in 
the earlier days of the Great Bed of Ware that accom- 
modated a dozen and had a special protocol to regu- 
late the amount of space you could occupy. We like 
our springy mattress far better than a featherbed, not 
long ago considered the acme of luxurious bedding. 


At first, of course, there’s nothing quite like a plump 
featherbed, so stuffed with goosedown and fluffed by 
the sun that it almost strains the sheets away from the 
siderails. You climb in and you sink for what feels like 
yards and you decide you’ve never been quite as com- 
fortable. Then you begin to squirm. You throw the 
covers back because the featherbed itself is so warm 
you don’t need them. And then a blast of cold air con- 
centrates on the small of your back and you haul the 
covers up again. This you repeat with variations until 
you feel you would cheerfully exchange the billowing 
embrace of the featherbed for the less lush but more 
predictable one of the Iron Maiden of Nuremburg. 


Mention of that obdurate lady brings up this some- 
what anomalous state of affairs. Much of the comfort 
and ease of our modern mattresses is due to steel which 
many think of as one of the hardest and least yielding 
of materials. Yet modern spring wire, through its great 
resilience, sets entirely new standards of ease and com- 
fort. Formed into the inner springs of mattresses, and 
the coils of box springs, it retains its buoyancy almost 
indefinitely and does not sag under long, hard use. 


With large rod mills at both Johnstown, Pa., and 
Sparrows Point, Md., Bethlehem Steel Company is one 
of the country’s foremost producers of spring wire and 
greatest deterrents to the sheep-counting industry. 
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Soaring of Business Earnings 
Reminiscent of 1929 Activity 


Gains in Third Quarter 
Show Upturn Well Under Way 
Before War Boom Started 


The third-quarter earnings reports pub- 
lished by large corporations in the last few 
weeks furnish striking evidence that busi- 
ness was “doing all right” even before the 


outbreak of war. (For while the reports 


covered September operations, the period 
ended before many concerns started ship- 
ping the big orders booked in that month 
because of fears that war would bring soar- 
ing commodity prices.) Numerous con- 
cerns in the capital-goods industries, which 
piled up big deficits in the comparable 
three months of last year, went definitely 
into the black, while others turned ex- 


tremely’ modest profits into relatively 
andsome returns. 

Profits of 320 companies which had re- 
ported up to last week, according to the 
National City Bank of New York, 
amounted to $201,000,000 almost dou- 
ble the $104,000,000 the same concerns 
earned in the 1938 quarter. And incomes 
of the companies for the first nine months, 
$589,000,000, reflected about the same rate 
of increase over the $296,000,000 they 
earned in the corresponding period last 
year (see table). 

Like the steel, machinery, and other 
capital-goods makers, the auto, aircraft, 
paper, textile, and chemical companies also 
showed big increases over their low 1938 
nets. On the other hand, the food com- 
panies reported more modest gains (their 
1938 profits had held up well), and oil- 





PROFITS OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR THE FIRST NINE MONTHS 


Net Profits Are Shown After Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and Reserves, but 
Before Dividends 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


No. INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
ep REIS aS eae 

18 Food products—misc. ..0..........sesccsseeeeeees 
7 Beverages ‘ 

14 Textiles and apparel 
11 Paper products ...... 














17 Chemical products ................cscscscsssseseeeees 
10 Drugs, soap, etc. oer 
13 Petroleum products ..:.........cccccscccsscccscsesess 
15 Stone, clay and glass .................scsccsccssseee 

1 Iron and steel—U. S. Steel ..................... 





24 Iron and steel—other .... 
Building equipment ....................ccssseeeeee 
Electrical equipment ..................scssceseseeeee 
Household equipment ................cccsceseeee 
Machinery 











Railway equipment 
Autos—General Motors 
Autos—other 
Auto equipment 











5 
11 
9 
25 
5 Office equipment .................. 
8 
1 
6 
20 





7 Aircraft and equipment 
16 Metal products—amisc. 
23 Misc. manufacturing 


273 Total manufacturing 














9 Metal mining 
9 Coal mining 
6 Mining, quarrying—misc. ................0000 


9 Trade 


























Annual Rate 

Net Profits Per of Return (% 

Nine Months Cent of Net Worth) 

1938 1939 Changet 1938 1939 

$ 16,613 $16,146 — 28 9.1 8.5 
54,024 60,973 + 12.9 11.0 12.0 
7,314 7,000 — 43 9.7 8.2 

D- 1,368 ee “OT wale’ Waneide 8.0 
2,499 4,385 + 75.5 23 4.0 
59,335 105,538 + 779 7.0 12.0 
24,158 35,091 + 45.3 15.2 2A 
44,283 30,642 — 30.8 6.0 4.1 
13,170 25,027 + 90.0 4.7 9.2 

D- 12,150 12,391 me” “asaes” * actccoe 1.3 
D- 17,835 25,811 Se 2.6 
D- 930 ee ee ee res 6.0 
26,601 38,606 + 45.1 6.0 8.6 
1,939 3,998 + o.. 6.3 13.6 

4,479 10,329 S 3.8 8.9 

7,712 8,381 + 8.7 125 13.1 

D- 2,566 4,075 >: cajelty  - Seeses 3.3 
38,388 109,620 + ....... 5.2 14,2 

D- 6,331 D- RR eee Aan tay aes Be 
D- 3,542 re ee 11.5 
12,493 18,758 + 50.1 19.7 24.7 
3,061 REO «nice 22 8.0 

7,997 12,833 + 605 40 65 
279,344 562,08 +... 38 78 
14,252* 17,587* + 234 53 6.9 

De eee Be Be ee ss a 
9,090* 8,178* — 10.0 8.6 ref 

D- 768 ee ee ee 1.8 
226 2227 + ...:.. 02 19 
$296,475 $588,591 +985 $37 75 


D-Deficit. *Before certain charges. tIncreases or decreases of more than 100 per cent not 


computed. 


company earnings in the aggregate were 
smaller than a year ago because of unsatis- 
factory prices and the six-state oil-well 
shutdown in August. 

The railroads also participated in the 
general upturn, with net railway operating 
incomes for the first nine months about 73 
per cent higher than in 1938. However, the 
public utilities experienced a more modest 
recovery—25 large systems showed a gain 
of 11 per cent for the twelve months ended 
Sept. 30—because their profits did not dip 
sharply in the 1937-38 recession. For simi- 
lar reasons, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. had almost the same rate 
of increase. 

Far more important than these third- 
quarter gains to the nation’s millions of 
stockholders, however, were the prospects 
of a much better record in the final 1939 
quarter. Whereas industrial production ay- 
eraged about 105 for the July-September 
period, the Federal Reserve Board last Fri- 
day estimated that its index hit 120 in Oc- 
tober and indicated that it would remain 
above that level during the remainder of 
the year. That would make business ac- 
tivity in the last three months the highest 
since the second quarter of 1929, when the 
index averaged 123. The average for the 
last quarter of 1936 was 115, and during 
April-June of 1937 industrial output held 
around the 117 mark. 





Significance 


Final-quarter earnings will register air 
especially sharp increase from the third- 
quarter totals, but numerous concerns 
whose output is already well above the 
1936-37- recovery peak rate will not report 
as large incomes as they did then. This is 
because finished-goods prices are lower now 
(6 per cent), while wage rates are higher 
(5 per cent). The rosy prospects would be 
materially altered, moreover, should labor 
disputes spread, or wage rates be increased 
further. 

But even though the profits may not 
quite measure up to the standards of earlier 
years, they are already bringing announce- 
ments of larger dividends which will ma- 
terially swell Christmas spending funds. 
They will also provide an important part 
of the wherewithal to finance the substan- 
tial outlays for plant expansion and mod- 
ernization reported in the past two months. 





Labor Notes 


The Department of Justice’s investi- 
gation of alleged monopolistic practices 
in the building industry (NeEwsweex, 
May 29) brought indictments in two 
cities last week. In St. Louis, William id. 
Hutcheson, A.F.L. carpenters’ union presi- 
dent, and three other union leaders were 
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"Thas is the kind of news we like to be 
able to announce: 


In the Commonwealth & Southern sys- 
tem we are now spending, additionally, 
over $20,000,000 for new plants and equip- 
ment. The spending of this sum will re- 
sult in giving jobs, at good wages, to 
about 7,700 people. 


This summer, our current budget, for 
new construction and equipment, called 
for an outlay of $33,000,000. By now add- 
ing over $20,000,000 for new facilities, we 
are increasing the generating capacity of 
our electric properties in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio by a total 
of 210,000 kilowatts. 


rar 


Because investors believed that the in- 
dustry was being weakened by govern- 
ment subsidized competition, utilities 
were prevented from marketing new 
junior securities in recent years. They 
were prevented, thereby, from building 
new plants and expanding their facilities. 
Asa result, thousands of people remained 
out of work in industrial plants, on rail- 
roads, in mines and in construction. 


For six years The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, in particular, was 
affected by the Government’s power pol- 
icy in the Tennessee Valley. During that 
time, we were prevented from financing 
any broad plant expansion of our South- 
ern properties. 


Recent indications, we hope, hold the 
promise that a generally more construc- 
tive attitude is beginning to be taken by 
Congress and other legislative bodies 
towards business and the utilities. Two 
encouraging signs are: the partial lim- 


itation by Congress of the operations of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and its 
reluctance to give away more public 
money to encourage the building of du- 
plicating power systems and subsidized 
operations by publicly owned utilities. 


In the hope that this constructive atti- 
tude by Congress will continue and be 
adopted by government administrators, 
we have gone ahead with our new pro- 
gram. We hope to be able to continue and 
enlarge upon it from year to year. 


zaar 


To take care of known markets and fu- 
ture peace time needs for electric power, 
it has been estimated that this country’s 
private utilities can easily spend, annu- 
ally for some years to come, a billion dol- 
lars more than they spent in 1938 for 
plants and equipment. 


The spending of an additional billion 
dollars yearly by the public utility indus- 
try for such purpose would give steady 
employment, at an average annual wage 
of $1,820, to about 385,000 men -whose 





The Commonwealth & Southern System 
serves 1,258,000 electric customers in 


Northern Southern 
Territory Territory 
Michigan Alabama 
Tilinois Georgia 
Indiana Florida 

Ohio Mississippi 
Pennsylvania South Carolina 





Commonwealth & Southern System’s 


everage RATE, te residential users of electricity, 
is 24% BELOW the national average 


average USE, by these residential customers, 
is 33% ABOVE the natione!l average. 








The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


Jobs are 


Created 


«ee because we now 
can increase construction 


families are now probably on relief. At 
present, the average annual cost of keep- 
ing one household on relief is about $550. 
Moving 385,000 heads of families off gov- 
ernment payrolls to private industry pay- 
rolls would reduce the need for govern- 
ment spending by $211,750,000 a year. 


In many other of the country’s indus- 
tries there are situations comparable to 
this. After a decade of depression, they 
also need new equipment and new plants. 
There are now about 166,800 industrial 
plants of all kinds in the United States. 


aeer 


Before the current war in Europe start- 
ed, the American public and government 
obviously were fast becoming convinced 
that our unemployment problem will not 
be solved until private enterprise is op- 
erating at full capacity. 


Moreover, it was becoming increasingly 
evident that until our private industry— 
the backbone of our democracy—does 
work at full peace time capacity, our in- 
dividual liberties and our free form of 
government are endangered. 


Clearly, no greater error can be made, 
now, than to let anything divert our 
attention from creating gainful employ- 
ment for the greatest possible number 
of our people. By doing that ... by 
making democracy function here .. . we 
can best aid ourselves and aid the world 
as well. 


Certainly now is the time to see that 
American business is givem every reason- 
able encouragement. Only the utmost of 
cooperation may carry us through these 
troublesome times. 


Wendell L. Willkie, presioent 









Take Care of Your HAIR! Remember— 


DANDRUFF 


Can Be Very Destructive To It! 


Don’t neglect Dandruff! Many have suf- 
fered permanent hair loss as a result of 
it. If you have this condition, by all means 
follow Glover’s System, which includes 
Glover’s Mange Medicine and massage. 


The therapeutic value of Glover’s System is 
also real and definite in helping combat 
Excessive Falling Hair and Itching Scalp 
associated with Dandruff. But, popular as 
it is as an aid for the scalp and hair, it 
should be used peer to obtain 
utmost benefits when results are possible. 
Shampoo with Glover’s Medicated Soap 
—specially compounded for use with the 
Medicine. Cleanses thoroughly; leaves the 
hair soft and lustrous. 


NOW TWO SIZES! 


Glover’s Mange Medi- 
cine is now available 
in TWO sizes—Large 
Economy Size, 75¢; 
Small Special Size, 40¢. 
At all Druggists. 


FREE! Learn how to 
take care of your scalp 
and hair. Glover’s 
booklet treats this sub- 
ject fully. Write for it 
today to GLOVER’S 
Dept. S, 462 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


MANY BARBERS are skilled in following Glover’s 
System of scalp and hair care. Ask for Glover's. 


GLOVERS 


MANGE MEDICINE 


LARGE 
ECONOMY SIZE 


19° 








THOUGHTS HAVE W/NGS 


YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians’ 

you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe R.H.L. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
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ST.PETERSBU RGS 


—is the fact that it gives 
people what they want— 
in climate, recreation, en- 
tertainment, accommoda- 
tions and hospitality. It 
is the logical answer to 
vacation wishes. For 
further information about 
this pleasant resort cen- 
ter, mail this coupon. 








ST PETERSBURG FLORIDA 
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indicted under the Sherman Act for con- 
spiracy to restrain trade. This was in 
connection with the carpenters’ 25-year- 
old jurisdictional fight with the machinists 
over which should install equipment in 
the Anheuser-Busch brewery, which re- 
sulted in abandonment of the brewery’s 
plans for a $750,000 expansion program. 
A similar grand jury in Pittsburgh charged 
thirteen corporations and 45 individuals, 
including three A.F.L.  electrical-union 
leaders, with conspiracy to defraud the 
Federal government by collusive bidding 
on PWA-financed projects. 


{ On the West Coast, most longshoremen 
are C.1.0. members, but on the East and 
Gulf Coasts they belong to the A.F.L. 
Five thousand of these A.F.L. longshore- 
men were called out on strike in New 
York last week against coastwise vessels. 
They demanded a raise from 95 cents to 
$1 an hour and reduction of their work 
week from 44 to 40 hours. 


Corn Shuckin’ 


For two months each autumn the har- 
vesting of America’s largest crop—corn— 
provides the hardest kind of farm work 
except on large projects that use mechan- 
ical pickers. To lighten the task, farmers 
since Colonial times have tried to make a 
game of corn husking. Not many years 
ago this took the form of the husking bee, 
at which the neighbors gathered around 
for a social evening while shucking the 
final ears of the crop that bulged the 
cribs. But by 1922 this pleasant custom 
had largely died out, and Henry A. Wal- 
lace, now Secretary of Agriculture but 
then associate editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
an Iowa farm paper, set about devising a 
substitute. 

Wallace’s plan was a husking contest, 
designed not only to revive a breath of 





the old rural America but to take farm. 
ers’ minds off their work and mortgage, 
In 1924 this became a national contes, 
and in the subsequent years it has grown 
into a national institution, drawing crowds 
greater than 100,000 almost every year, 
Last week the 1939 contest was held 
near Lawrence, Kan.—site of the Univer. 
sity of Kansas—before a crowd estimated 
(only estimated because there’s jy 
“gate”) at between 100,000 and 150,009, 
Contestants from eleven corn-growing 
states worked at top speed, trying to bang 
a stripped ear a second into the wagoy 
that followed each husker. After an how 
and twenty minutes of strenuous hustling, 
Lawrence Pitzer of Kouts, Ind., emerged 
as victor with 28.39 bushels—considerably 
less than the national record of 41.5 bush. 
els set in 1935 by Elmer Carlson of Iowa, 


Corn husker’s reward: Lawrence 
(Slim) Pitzer, the 1939 champ... 


Newsweek photos 
* 


...and part of the Lawrence, Kan., crowd that saw him win 
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After receiving the congratulations of his 
friends and his $100 prize, the new cham- 
pion, who is 40, the father of a 17-year- 
old son, and stands 6 feet 2 inches tall, 
left for home to husk his own 160 acres 
of corn—but this time by machine. 








Cooling for Cars 


Since air cooling has become a common- 
place in trains, theaters, and business 
houses, manufacturers have been seeking 
a means to apply it to the automobile. 
Some 600 buses have already been so 
equipped, and last week the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. announced a development for 
the family car—a mechanical air-cooling 
system for the Packard line that was ex- 
hibited at the Chicago Automobile Show. 

Available as an extra accessory for $274 
installed at the factory, the Packard unit 
will cool, dehumidify, filter, and circulate 
the air. In winter a simple adjustment 
causes it to circulate filtered warm air. 
Basically like a home refrigerator, the 
equipment includes a compressor and con- 
denser located above the motor and oper- 
ated by the fan belt and refrigerating coils 
located back of the rear seat. An electrical- 
ly driven fan forces air through the coils 
and upward along the top of the car so 
there can be no draft on the passengers, 
who will ride behind closed windows and 
thus escape dust as well as heat. 





Steel Inquiry 


The $4,000,000,000 steel industry is the 
country’s greatest employer of labor and 
also ranks first in the value of manufac- 
tured products. Last week this industrial 
giant was stretched on the TNEC’s X-ray 
table to determine, according to Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold, 
whether the existence in the industry of a 
small number of very large producers “is 
accompanied by other manifestations of 
monopoly power” and whether “the prices 
of many steel products are artificially 
maintained.” 

The first witness for the defense was 
U.S. Steel Corp.’s sound and color movie, 
“Steel, Servant of Man.” Committee ste- 
nographers dutifully took down the nar- 
ration recorded by Edwin C. Hill. Then 
Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, TNEC chair- 
man, commented: “There still remains the 
discovery of the formula by which the 
human resources of society may be con- 
served as well as the material resources 
are conserved as indicated by this picture.” 

Proceedings up to the week end largely 
bogged down into skirmishes between 
TNEC investigators and top executives 
of the five mining companies which in 1937 
shipped almost all of the Lake Superior 
ore not produced in steel-company mines. 
The government reinforced its conten- 
tion that the price of ore is artificially 









No hotel can ever repeat exactly the 


pattern of your own accustomed life, 


but at the St. Regis we try to disturb 


it as little as possible. 

















This Christmas.... 


please your friends with the 
kind of gift they can enjoy for 
a whole year. Thoughtful folks, 
everywhere, will appreciate the 
magazine that makes it easy to 
keep up with the news of the 
world. 


Newsweek Gift Rates 


1 One Year Gift Subscrip- 
GOD... ncecvcptnitilictis tet vinden $4..00 
(The regular rate) 


2 One Year Gift Subscrip- 
ate in adee shitales dadamdensine $6.00 
(When ordered by one donor) 


3 One Year Gift Subscrip- 
I ie aha a deeddedhs Saced $8.00 
(When ordered by one donor) 


Additional Gift Subscrip- 
GEOR, WUE os ciicin ces cndiedesse $2.60 


Send us your friends’ names 
today, and solve your gift 
problem this convenient way. 
Address: Newsweek, RKO Build- 
ing, Rockefeller. Center, New 


York, N. Y. 
co 














Loafing in the Sun 
After Active Sports 


It's great fun to loaf luxuriously in warm El Paso 





sunshine after a strenuous winter morning of 
golf, tennis, or riding a spirited western pony 
over desert and mountain. It's fun to cross the 
historic Rio Grande and visit quaint, romantic 
Old Mexico. You'll enjoy sights of unique beauty 
in the El Paso Southwest — Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, White Sands National Monument 
and scores of others. Visit metropolitan El Paso 
this winter; fill a few days or the whole season 
with joyous and healthful outdoor living. 


















Bayfront Hotel 


To a greater degree than any 
other, The Columbus pro- 
vides the smart sophistica- 
tion of atmosphere, the 
carefree gaiety of mood, the 
quiet luxury of appoint- 
ments, the skilled attention 
to your creature comforts— 
the things that are insepar- 
ably linked with all that 
**Miami’’ stands for. 


New ilustrated booklet 
gives full details. 






































DON’T LOSE THEM! 


A NEWSWEEK BINDER keeps your 
copies filed neatly and conveniently. 
Each binder holds 26 issues and the 
semi-annual index . . . and costs only 
$1.75. Send your check to W. R. Pelkus, 
Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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maintained by introducing a chart show- 
ing how the base price had varied but 
twice in fourteen years and had stuck at 
$4.50 from 1929 to 1937. Denying that 
the price was set by agreement, industry 
witnesses explained that during the de- 
pression most sales were on contract to 
regular customers, and price variations 
were made through allowances without 
affecting the base. 

On Monday the hearing turned to U.S. 
Steel, with President Benjamin F. Fair- 
less called to the stand as part of the in- 
quiry into how the major steel producers 
determine finished-steel price levels. This 
phase of the investigation is the TNEC’s 
first affirmative response to President 
Roosevelt’s request for a study of the ef- 
fect the war is having on prices. 





Trade Southward 


Executives of important chains, mail- 
order houses, and department stores met 
in Washington with officials of sixteen 
Latin-American countries last week to 
discuss the basic issue of developing Pan- 
American trade: what and how can our 
southern neighbors sell to us (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 30) . 

The immediate objective of the meet- 
ing, sponsored by the Department of Com- 
merce, was to see if American retailers 
could purchase south of the Rio Grande 
certain manufactured articles bought in 
Europe before the war. The result was a 
five-point program: (1) establishment of 
a “trade center” in New York where 
Latin-American sellers can demonstrate 
products and take orders, (2) concentra- 
tion by them on volume items rather than 
curios and souvenirs, (3) a survey of 
American stores to determine the nature 
and volume of prewar purchases abroad, 
(4) a firsthand study of American mar- 
kets by the new suppliers, (5) an exami- 
nation of the prospects for industrial ex- 
pansion in Latin America by American 
buyers and technicians. 

Specifically, merchandise that might be 
bought to a great extent in this hemi- 
sphere includes rough linens from Chile 
and Argentina, woolen goods from Uru- 
guay, leather goods from Uruguay and 
Argentina, embroidered goods from the 
whole continent, and straw hats from 
Central America down through Ecuador. 

Meanwhile, plans are under way for a 
thorough threshing out of problems that 
bear directly on the financing of an expan- 
sion of Pan-American trade. On. Nov. 13 
an inter-American fiscal conference will 
be held at Guatemala City (outgrowth 
of the Lima sessions), and two days later 
an economic advisory committee repre- 
senting the 21 American republics will 
meet in Washington. 


{ The Department of State announced on 
Monday the conclusion of a reciprocal- 
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trade agreement (the 22nd) with Vep. 
ezuela, effective Dec. 16. In return for cop. 
cessions on wheat flour, oatmeal, lap 
lumber, iron and steel products, automo. 
biles, radios, refrigerators, engines, phar. 
maceutical products, and paints, Vep. 
ezuela gets important duty reductions op 
crude petroleum and fuel oil, and op. 
tinued free entry for certain tropical prod. 
ucts. 

















Toys of 1939 


When the small fry look under th 
Christmas tree next Dec. 25 they will fini 
plenty of toys duplicating in miniature 
the American way of life and compara. 
tively few to remind them of the Euro. 
pean war. Military playthings will com. 
prise less than 1 per cent of all types of 
toys available, according to the Toy Man- 
ufacturers of the U.S.A., which last week 
staged its annual preview of Santa Claus’ 
pack. 

American toy manufacturers are ready 
for the holiday season this year with $235, 
000,000 worth of merchandise, 10 per cent 
more than last year. Less than 5 per cent 
of the toys sold at retail are imported, 
compared with about 50 per cent in 1914. 

That juvenile interests closely follow 
the activities of grown-ups is shown by 
many of the featured numbers in toy 
makers’ lines. An example, reflecting the 
current spurt in housing, is a construction 
set with bricks and mortar. The mortar 
is soluble in water so the young brick- 
layer can wash his building down and use 
the bricks over again. 

For the girls, playing house also is a 
realistic pastime nowadays with such 
items as refrigerators containing toy ice 
cubes and sinks with running water. 
Youthful radio fans will find amusement 














Acme 


Sound effects for Christmas morning 
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in a small desk equipped with all sorts of 
sound effects, from that made by the fry- 
ing of an egg to the thunder of surf. 

Miniature electric trains continue to be 
a favorite, and here the big news is an 
increasing trend towards freight trains, 
with additional types of cars that dump 
the freight and with automatic couplers 
operated by remote control (it is esti- 
mated that 20 per cent of all toy electric 
trains are bought for adults) . 





Aiding the Consumer 


Grocery Makers to Combat 
Attacks on Their Products 


Of all industries, food manufacturers are 
the most directly concerned with the con- 
sumer movement. It was therefore natural 
that this should be the chief topic at the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America in 
New York last week. 

Delegates heard the woman’s viewpoint 
in speeches by Dr. Lena M. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, and by 
Mabel Flanley of the Borden Co. Dr. 
Phillips listed the four “fundamental” de- 
mands of women consumers as (1) purity 
of product, (2) more informative labeling, 
(3) accuracy of weight, and (4) more 
buying power for the food dollar. Miss 
Flanley pointed out that opportunists have 
made use of aroused consumer interest to 
promote their own selfish motives. “But the 
consumer today,” she added, “is turning 
her inquiring mind toward the internal 
structure of various of the consumer 
agencies, testing bureaus, and product 
raters, and the day is rapidly passing when 
the ballyhoo of an insincere organization 
will carry any weight.” 

The frequent attacks on advertising 
which have accompanied the consumer 
movement were touched on by Edgar 
Kobak, vice president of Lord & Thomas, 
who declared he welcomed such criticism. 
“Somehow when we are free of attacks .. . 
our own self-regulation becomes loose and 
ineffective,” he said. “Whenever we get a 
good blast from the opponents, we tighten 
the rules—for a while. But we get lax 
again; and unless we hold the reins tight, 
we'll get government censorship.” 

To help counteract “the adverse and 
destructive forces which disseminate false 
or misleading information” about grocery 
products, delegates approved a program of 
expanded public-relations activity “to 
acquaint the consumer and the public at 
large with the work of the association.” 
They also expressed opposition to “any un- 
warranted increase in prices under present 
or prospective unsettled world conditions.” 

New officers elected included W. F. 
Mohan, Scott Paper Co.; A. W. Ramsdell, 
(Continued on Page 55) 





e Your very first taste will give you 
the reasons why “Jones” has been 
America’s favorite sausage for more 
than half a century . . . why “Jones” 
is always an excellent value in flavor 
and honest goodness! 

There’s a quality in Jones Sausage 
you'll enjoy. Quality made possible 
by using the choice cuts of pork— 
loins, shoulders and hams—and 
seasoning according to the famous 
Jones recipe. 

There’s only one way you can dis- 
cover how good sausage can be: 
Order Jones Dairy Farm Sausage 
from your Market Man TODAY ... 
for breakfast Sunday Morning. 
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AVOID GASTRIC disturbances and 
other common stomach ailments. When 
food or drink disagrees and discomfort 
results, take 1 to 4 tablespoonsful of 
angostura bitters (aromatic) in a little 
water, hot or cold. Unruly stomachs 
are effectively calmed this easy, pleas- 
ant way. All druggists sell angostura. 
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One Moment, Please! 


It takes only a moment to fill in this coupon . . . and to save your- 
self hours of time that would otherwise be wasted in haphazard— 


and often meaningless—reading. 


For this coupon, returned to us, will bring you Newsweek, every 


week, with its fast-moving reports of significant world news. 


W. R. Pelkus, Circulation Director, 
Newsweek, RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for Newsweek as indicated below: 


This is a new (1) (or renewal ()) subscription. 


O 1 Year at $4 OCF 2 Years at $6 (© 3 Years at $8 


O I enclose remittance 
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© Bill me later 
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A MELON RIPE 
FOR CUTTING 


CAN YOU reach a market of 
23,000,000 people overnight 
from where you are now located? A 
market in which is concentrated 36% 
of the nation’s wealth? We know of a 
spot where you can; North Bergen,N.J. 


North Bergen, N. J., is located on the 
West bank of the Hudson River, oppo- 
site Manhattan. The main artery of 
travel (U.S.9) runs directly through 
this township. The Lincoln and Hol- 
land Tunnels and the George Wash- 
ington Bridge put you closer to New 
York than most of New York itself; 
within 10 minutes of Broadway and 
42nd St. 5 railroads are at your ser- 
vice, with 6 additional lines but a few 
miles away. The Hudson River with a 
channel depth of 35 feet is unsurpassed 
for shipping. An unlimited supply of 
skilled labor is at your very door. Un- 
encumbered sites of unlimited size are 
available for heavy and light industries, 
at reasonable prices. Many have direct 
railroad sidings. 









There is no corporation income tax or 
personal income tax in North Bergen 
«+. none in the entire State of New 
Jersey. North Bergen is financially 
sound, All tax assessments are made 
locally. Assessed valuations are kept 
within reason. You meet tax assessors 
on a common ground. 


It is significant that in 1938 alone more 
than 1,300 manufacturers started oper- 
ations in New Jersey (many in North 
Bergen), while over the past 2 years, 
1 new major industry a week has es- 
tablished itself in the State. These 


facts alone make it worthwhile for you 
to investigate the possibilities of your 
locating in North Bergen, N. J. Write: 
Mayor Paul F. Cullum, for details. 


NORTH BERGEN 


o 
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As to Foreign War Buying . . . 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Getting the dollars with which to 
pay will be only a minor factor in de- 
termining how much war buying for- 
eign nations do in this country in the 
next six months or a year. Both Eng- 
land and France have far more funds 
easily available than even the most 
optimistic estimates of the volume of 
war orders that may come our way. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible that 
the most accurate indication available 
today of present buying plans is to be 
found in the field of finance, or more 
specifically, in the policy being fol- 
lowed by England in handling the liq- 
uidation of securities in our market. 

Before coming to this point directly, 
however, it is well to have in mind the 
general picture of the current English 
and French cash position in this coun- 
try. No official figures, of course, are 
published upon this but for the imme- 
diate purpose it is sufficiently accurate 
to say that England now has approx- 
imately $600,000,000 in bank balances 
here, that France has some $300,000,- 
000 of such balances, and that between 
them they have from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 of gold under earmark— 
that is, gold being held by our Treasury 
for their account. All told, then, their 
total cash position in this country at 
present is, let us say, between $1,250,- 
000,000 and $1,500,000,000. 

Offhand that is a fairly imposing fig- 
ure, but actually, since it includes the 
ordinary working balances of the Eng- 
lish and French banks, it is not an espe- 
cially large amount for these nations to 
be holding in the United States. At 
various times in the past, when there 
was no question of war buying, their 
American balances have been even 
larger. The mere existence of this sum, 
therefore, does not necessarily, or even 
probably, indicate more than a mod- 
erate accumulation of funds here for 
expenditure on war materials. 

In other words, if any financial ar- 
rangements are being made, as one 
would think they would be if there is a 
huge war-buying program planned for 
the near future, the reflection of such 
arrangements has to be found not in 
the present dollar cash position of these 
countries but in the steps being taken 
by them for increasing their balances. 
It is in this connection that the policy 
of England on the liquidation of se- 


curities in our market is so enlighten- 
ing. In fact, it is difficult to see how 
anything could be clearer in this par- 
ticular. 

The start of this policy came, it will 
be recalled, simultaneously with the 
outbreak of the war when the British 
Government ordered all residents, 
American as well as English, to report 
their holdings of foreign securities to 
the Bank of England and prohibited 
such holders from selling their securi- 
ties without approval by the govern- 
ment. At the same time it also was pro- 
vided that when a sale was made the 
proceeds must be turned over to the 
government in exchange for an equiva- 
lent amount of pounds sterling. 

By this action the British Govern- 
ment established the necessary machin- 
ery for getting almost any quantity of 
dollars, up to the value of the securities, 
that it desired and as fast as it wanted 
them. All it had to do was to order the 
sale of the securities. In practice, how- 
ever, it has not followed any such 
course. Instead of encouraging selling, 
it apparently has tended to discourage 
it. In more detail the procedure as it 
now operates is that if an English resi- 
dent wants to sell some of his securities 
he makes application at the Bank of 
England for the necessary authority 
and when this is received he then him- 
self determines the time and price at 
which the sale is to be made. His only 
obligation is to notify the bank of how 
many dollars he receives when the sale 
is made, and the bank then informs him 
of the rate of exchange at which the 
dollars will be converted into pounds 
for his account. 

Now the volume of such selling dur- 
ing September and October was only 
about $65,000,000, or an amount which 
is quite insignificant in relation to 
either present balances in this country 
or to some of the predictions that cur- 
rently are being made on the total of 
foreign war buying that we may expect. 
It would seem logical to conclude, 
therefore, that as yet no enormous buy- 
ing program has been definitely formu- 
lated by France or England. Or to put 
the matter more bluntly, on the basis 
of these financial indications, it appears 
to be wise to assume that during the 
next year purchases are likely to be 
under, rather than over, $1,000,000,000. 
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Peewee Bulb: Beginning Dec. 1, the General Electric Co. will offer 
the ‘mighty midget,’ claimed to be the world’s smallest practical photo- 
flash lamp. The new bulb is smaller than a golf ball (camera addicts can 
cétry more than two dozen in the pocket of a suit coat) but gives a bright 
flash. It also employs a bayonet-like base (like many automobile bulbs) 
designed for rapid-fire loading and unloading in reflector equipment. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 

Borden Co., and Hart Johnston, Wander 
Co., as first, second, and third vice presi- 
dents respectively; and H. R. Drackett, 
Drackett Co., as secretary. Paul S. Willis, 
president of the association, and Charles 
Wesley Dunn, general counsel, were re- 
elected. 





Labor Board’s Woes 


Overhauling of It and Act 
Predicted for Next Year 


During the last session of Congress, the 
National Labor Relations Board and its 
friends were able, by liberalizing the 
board’s rules, to block attempts of employ- 
er groups and the A.F.L. to revise the 
Wagner Act. But these rule revisions didn’t 
satisfy critics, and the board’s tendency to 
lean over backward to avoid offending the 
AFL. alienated its best friend—the C.LO. 
Because of this shift, the betting on Cap- 
itol Hill last week was that some change 
would be made in the act and the board 
soon after Congress reconvenes in January. 


The agency expected to bring about’ 


these amendments is the special Congres- 
sional committee headed by Rep. Howard 
W. Smith of Virginia, which soon will be- 
gin a thorough inquiry into the law, the 
board, and the public’s reaction toward 
them. The groundwork for the investiga- 
tion has been laid by the sending out of 





more than 66,000 exhaustive questionnaires 
to employers (What was the attitude and 
conduct of attorneys for the NLRB?), to 
unions (Have any activities . . . of the 
board . . . interfered with or aided your 
growth?), to police chiefs (Has the amount 
of lawlessness . . . been increased or de- 
creased?), and to college professors (Do 
you think the board has been impartial?) . 

While the answers to these question- 
naires (about a 25 per cent return) are be- 
ing tabulated to give the inquirers some- 
thing to get their teeth into when the hear- 
ings start, probably in December, the com- 
mittee’s legal staff under Edmund M. 
Toland, a widely known Washington law- 
yer, is studying board decisions and the 
testimony given at House and Senate com- 
mittee hearings on proposed amendments 
last session. These staff members were con- 
ditioned for the job by a series of lectures 
on labor relations by board and union 
experts. 

In preparation for the big investigation, 
employer groups last week renewed their 
campaign against the act. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York pub- 
lished figures showing that there were 
9,684 strikes during the three years follow- 
ing passage of the Wagner Act, against 
4,392 during the previous three years. 
Another broadside, demanding sweeping 
amendments to shear the board of its judi- 
cial powers and to protect the rights of em- 
ploye minorities, was released by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Prodded by these attacks, which were 














@ The doors to the huge Central and South 
American markets have now swung wide 
open to American business. Millions of dol- 
lars in extra orders are pouring in from 
120,000,000 eager-to-buy Latin Americans. 
And strategic location is again working to the 
advantage of New Jersey industry. New Jersey 
enjoys 500 miles of sea waterfronts . . . 
regular service to Central and South American 
ports . . . low-cost”inland and waterfront 
property. New Jersey affords unparalleled 
advantages in the No. ¥ domestic market. No 
state income tax... fair labor ...an overnight 
market of 23,000,000; people. Investigate. 
Write for “New Industrial Digest of New 
Jersey”, Dept.N-1, State House, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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The BOOKCASE 
of TOMORROW 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
$“@ .25 and Up—per book section 


with disappearing glass doors. ; 
Sold direct from factory, assuring you of a permanent 
source of supply for additional ben seotiona 1 Send for 
Catalog No. W-1129 giving detailed description of this 
and ot designs, in ous grades and finishes. 

C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for the 
Better Homes and Offices since 1899 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 

ew York Showroom: 130 W. 42nd St., Wis. 7-8663 


SECTIONAL Aiwaree 





A POSTAL CARD 


with your name and address on it... 
choice of subscription . . . will start Newsweek com- 
ing to YOUR door each week. No need for a check. 
We'll send you a bill later. Just address tne card to 
Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, N.Y.C. An entire year 
(52 exciting issues) costs only $4. Two year: $6. 


plus your 





Learn to Speak FRENCH 


SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
This New Way! {rorne: 
bespeaks a person of culture. Free Book ex- 
plains amazing Cortinaphone method— 
which actually starts yoo speaking a foreign 
language AT ONCE! Learn quickly, easily, 
at home, in spare time, this natural “‘learn- 
by- way. Write for free book— 

“The Cortina Short-Cut.’’ 

State language interested in. 

Cortina Academy, Dept. 4011, 105 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


No obligation, 





ENDERS SPEED RAZOR 


Oil silk kit 

: with 
.- Williams No 
A “4 Brush Cream 
5 SPEED BLADES 
ENDERS RAZOR 








Here’s the razor so different from conventional, cum- 
bersome safety razors it’s creating a sensation among 
men wherever introduced. 

Featherweight, streamlined, peauiaely one piece, 
Enders cuts shaving time in half for many 
men—gives new freedom from cuts, nicks, 

scrapes . . . yet shaves close, clean. Six 
exclusive features are fast putting Enders at 

the top for new shaving speed and comfort. 


PROVE IT— AT OUR RISK. If your 
dealer hasn't the kits, or special 10c Enders 
Demonstrator with blade, use coupon _be- 
low. Money back if it isn’t the speediest 
safest shaving of all types. Demonstrator 10c 


Enders Razor Co., Inc., Dept. N, Mystic, Conn. 
Durham Duplex Razor Co., Successors 


Send Kit @ 39c___Send Demonstrator @ 10c____ 
Cash Enclosed__t_____(or) Send C. O. D 
Name. 


Address. 
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interpreted as sniping at labor, John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers Union, back- 
bone of the C.1.0., announced two $1 as- 
sessments against each member to raise 
$800,000 for fighting any “onslaught” 
against labor in 1940. Thus while the C.L.0. 
has grown increasingly cold toward the 
Labor Board, it gave notice that it still is 
willing to fight for the Wagner Act. 
Significance--—= 

The maneuvering in preparation for the 
Smith investigation indicates that, in gen- 
eral, battle lines will be drawn about the 
same in the coming fight as last spring— 
the C.I.0. defending the Wagner Act (if 
not the board) and the A.F.L. and em- 
ployer groups hammering for amendments. 
There are, however, several important dif- 
ferences. Most significant of these is the 
fact that C.I.0. complaints against board 
actions have resulted in discouraging some 
of the Congressional backers of the act. 

Another factor tending to alienate for- 
mer board supporters is the dissension 
among board members (Newsweek, Oct. 
2), with Dr. William M. Leiserson dis- 
agreeing with Chairman J. Warren Mad- 
den and Member Edwin S. Smith over 
many policies. This shift in support, along 
with gradual overhauling of board per- 
sonnel along lines approved by Dr. Leiser- 
son (two of his friends recently were made 
regional directors), tends toward a more 
moderate administration of the act. 
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The trend to moderation did not preven; 
the board from handing dow’: a drastic q. 
cision last week ordering the Wester, 
Union Telegraph Co. to disband its 9 
year-old Association of Western Union Ep, 
ployes and remit all dues deducted fro, 
employes’ pay since the 1935 effectiy, 
date of the Wagner Act, which outlay. 
“company unions.” But the board may fix 
it difficult to make its order stick since # 
company immediately asked the Unite 
States Circuit Court to set it aside m 
grounds that the conclusions were unwy. 
ranted and erroneous. 





Center Completed 


Ground was broken in July 1931 for the 
vast New York project that today js 
Rockefeller Center, a city-within-a-city. 
Last week, in a ceremony broadcast 
throughout the nation, John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. drove the last rivet—a silver 
alloy one to be encased in glass and kept 
on permanent display—in the fourteenth 
and final building, a twenty-story office 
structure yet unnamed. 

Participating in the exercises Were 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York; President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University (which owns the 
land the center occupies, which will take 
title to the buildings as well as the land 
when the leases and options expire in 
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John D. Rockefeller Jr. driving 
the last rivet in his project 
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a silverfe 2015, and which in the meantime receives 
nd kept iil $3,300,000 a year rental); President David 
urteenthEN Sarnoff of the Radio Corp. of America, 
‘y office which, with its subsidiary, the National 


Broadcasting Co., constitutes the largest 
tenant group in the center, and Thomas 


‘S Wer 

of New A. Murray, president of the Building and 
- Butler Construction Trades Council of New 
wns the York, who declared that if all employers 
‘ill take modeled their labor policies on those used 
he land in the erection of the center, there would 






be no more strikes. 
{ The first tenant of Rockefeller Center 


was NewswEek, which moved into the 
RKO Building on Jan. 4, 1933. Today 
more than 25,000 persons work in the 
$100,000,000 development and more than 
100,000 persons visit it daily for business 
or pleasure. Ranking as perhaps the major 
sight of New York, the center boasts the 
70-story RCA Building; three theaters 
(the Radio City Music Hall—world’s 
largest—the Center Theater, and the 
Newsreel Theater); 24 restaurants, ‘in- 
cluding New York’s loftiest night club, 
the Rainbow Room, and an open-air café 
which is transformed in winter into an out- 
door artificial skating pond, and nearly 2 
acres of landscaped roof gardens. 
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Vinyon Yarn 


Just one week after the commercial in- 
troduction of du Pont’s Nylon (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 6), the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. announced arrangements for 
volume production of its new Vinyon syn- 
thetic resin yarn by the American Viscose 
Corp., major rayon manufacturer. The 
yarn will be offered in a wide range of sizes 
and can be woven, knit, and handled much 
the same as other textile fibers. 

Unlike many other materials, however, 
Vinyon is said to be stronger wet than dry 
and to have a true elasticity “like natural 
silk.” It is unaffected by most chemicals 
such as cleaning fluids, does not need to be 
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fireproofed, and will not mildew. These 
properties are expected to make it in de- 
mand for such diverse products as sails, 
fish nets, felts, industrial filters, velvets, 
draperies, and curtains. Sheer stockings 
made from Vinyon, now being tried out, 
are claimed to be less subject to rips and 
snags than silk and should “last for weeks 
instead of days.” 

Vinyon is closely related to Carbide’s 
plastic Vinylite, its basic material being 
hydro-carbon gas. Under the arrangement 
already in operation, Viscose will spin the 
yarns from the resin powder produced by 
Carbide. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Potash Plant 


International Agricultural Corp. is 
spending $2,500,000 on construction of a 
potash plant near Carlsbad, N.M., which 
is being equipped with the latest-type 
mining and processing equipment for ini- 
tial production next summer. About 2,000 
tons of ore a day will be mined, helping 
to make this country less dependent on 
foreign supplies of potash for fertilizer. 
The plant will also produce substantial 
quantities of potassium sulphate, used 
by tobacco growers and hitherto largely 
imported. International’s ore is on gov- 
ernment-owned land leased to the com- 
pany. 


New TVA Yardstick 


Because the previous schedule produced 
“too high a percentage of return,” the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, making the 
first change in its rate schedules since 
1933, reduced the basic rate its distrib- 
utors are permitted to charge retail cus- 
tomers from 3 to 2% cents a kilowatt 
hour. The Alcorn County Electric Mem- 
bership Association in Mississippi has 
been charging the new rates since Aug. 1, 
and TVA plans to negotiate for their 
adoption by about ten more of its smaller 
wholesale distributors which have been 
enjoying returns on investment of 12 to 
23 per cent. Elsewhere in the Ténnessee 
Valley the new schedule will be adopted 
only after a sufficient trial period indicates 
that the profits of TVA’s distributors jus- 
tify the reduction. 





















































Personnel 


Edward L. Shea, executive vice presi- 
dent of Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
was elected president of the North Amer- 
ican Co. Harrison Williams, formerly 
chairman of North American’s executive 
committee, was elected chairman of the 
board, and James F. Fogarty, former pres- 
ident, was made chairman of the executive 
and finance committee . . . Arthur Curtiss 
James, 72, chairman of the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad for thirteen years, resigned 
to lighten the load of his business activi- 
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busy executives... 


... Newsweek is the 
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ties .. . Howard N. Hawkes, general sa), 
manager of U.S. Tire Dealers Corp, ( 
subsidiary of the United States Rub}, 
Co.) , was promoted to vice president, 





Business Notes 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, cop 
menced regular production on the world’ 
heaviest tires (2,600 pounds each) for y, 
on earth-moving equipment. Despite the 
size, they require only 35 pounds of air _ 
Banks never give away samples, but th 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston dj 
hand out 2,000 free apples to custome, 
who visited the institution on Monday 
Oct. 30. The National Apple Week sty 
publicized the importance of apples 4 
New England . . . By Oct. 30, the pric 
of raw cane sugar in New York ha 
dropped back to levels prevailing befor 
the war. However, wholesale and retaj 
quotations for the refined product still re 
tain part of the gains registered during 
the sugar-hoarding panic (NEwswerx 
Sept. 18). 


Trends 


Electric-power output during the week 
ended Oct. 28 rose to a new all-time high 
with 2,538,779,000 kilowatt hours, 14 pe 
cent above the figure for the correspond 
ing period last year. 








Automobile output during the week 
ended Nov. 4 was estimated at 82,6% 
cars and trucks, despite the Chrysle 
strike, compared with 78,210 the previou 
week and 75,830 this week a year ago. 


Steel-ingot production this week was 
92.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
61 per cent a year ago. 





AVIATION 





Plea for Atlantic Franchise 
by Export Airlines Weighed 


A primary function of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority is to foster sound busi- 
ness on the air lines by preventing destruc- 
tive competition. This is done chiefly 
through its power to grant certificates— 
franchises—without which no line may 
operate. 

Last week the CAA opened hearings on 
the application of the American Export 
Airlines for a certificate to operate from 
New York and Baltimore to England and 
France—starting in January 1941—on 4 
nonstop schedule made possible by new 
Sikorsky planes the line expects to buy. 

This service would parallel that of Pan 
American Airways, which crosses the At- 
lantic in two or three jumps. Since Pan 
American is ready, willing, and able to i- 
crease its service whenever traffic war- 
rants it, officials of the established air line 
protested against the application. More- 
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N. Y. Daily News photo 
kaos Airlines hopes to fly 
these Sikorskys to Europe 


over, they said, Pan American had a prior 
right because of its ten years of prepara- 
tions for the service which started early 
this year. 

To this, attorneys for the applicant 
pointed out that American Export Lines, 
the parent company, had operated steam- 
ships over the route for twenty years. The 
air line, they said, was an attempt to mod- 
ernize their service. Since Pan American 
would be pushed by foreign competition 
anyway, they argued, issuance of a cer- 
tificate would increase chances of keeping 
the United States out in front in the ocean 
air-line race. 





Pilot’s Handbook 


To cull the essentials needed for the 
comparatively simple written examination 
for a private pilot’s certificate, applicants 
must wade through an enormous amount 
of technical data. Realizing that confusion 
has caused an unnecessarily high rate of 
failures, two Naval Reserve lieutenants 
and instructors, W. C. Chambliss and 
W. F. McDonald, have compiled these es- 
sentials in a small book, Private Pitot’s 
Hanpsoox (Aerotext Publishing Co., New 
York. $2.50). 
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Grandmothers— 


Roseburg, Ore.: Birth of a boy to her 
son and daughter-in-law made Mrs. Marie 
Gorsh a grandmother at 31, and her 
mother a great-grandmother at 49. Both 
were married at 13. 


Webster Springs, W.Va.: Climaxing a 
May-December romance, Mrs. Emma Gar- 
vin, 64, last week married Willard Sharp, 
22. The bride has 47 grandchildren, many 
of them older than the bridegroom. 





Pantless Profs— 


Atlanta, Ga.: Because of damage to 
professorial pantaloons, Emory University 
has suspended a tradition: forcible de- 
trousering of faculty men who happen to 
take in the annual freshman-sophomore 
pushball game. 


Coon-Shaker— 


Montgomery, Ala.: Among jobs listed 
at the state employment service recently is 
one calling for an experienced coon-shaker- 
downer—a man who accompanies raccoon 
hunters and shakes the animals out of trees. 


Rambling Wreckers— 


Louisville, Ky.: When John Ray and 
Henry Hatcher, mechanics, were called to 
pick up a truck in need of repairs, they 
hopped into their car and sped to the 
spot. Once there, Hatcher took the as- 
signment of driving the truck to their 
garage, while Ray drove the garage car 
back by a different route: On the way they 
met at an intersection and cracked up. 


Bogeymate— 


Chicago, Ill.: Alleging that her hus- 
band painted his face red and green, dressed 
in a long gray wig and a black cloak, and 
sneaked up behind her to scare her, Mrs. 
Henry G. Bilshausen last week sued for 
divorce. 


Dauntless Diltee— 


St. John, N.B.: Investigating a night 
prowler rattling the garbage pail on the 
back porch of his home, Joshua Dalton saw 
the dim outline of an animal with its head 
in the receptacle. Thinking it was a big 
dog, Dalton thwacked its rear end with a 
stick and the brute ran away. Next morn- 
ing, Dalton broke into a sweat when he 
looked at his visitor’s tracks. He had 
swatted a bear. 


Kissless Collegian— 

Alma, Mich.: Though Robert Allured 
won the Alma College table-tennis tourney, 
school authorities wouldn’t let him collect 
the prize: a kiss apiece from ten co-eds. 
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Perspective 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


What Is Aggression? 


Atter his third defeat for the 
Presidency, William Jennings Bryan de- 
scribed his feelings roughly as follows: “A 
man taking a present to another man was 
thrown down the stairs and onto the side- 
walk. He went up the stairs again, with a 
like result. He did it a third time. And 
then, at last, picking himself up, he said: 
‘It seems that man just doesn’t like me’.” 

Nothing could be more descriptive of 
Washington’s tragicomic reaction to For- 
eign Minister Molotoff’s belligerent speech 
last week. Not a little of the piquancy of 
this incident in our foreign policy comes 
from the contrast between our reaction 
and that of the British and French. The 
French, seasoned over the centuries to 
Russian antics, shrug their shoulders and 
say nothing. England, speaking through 
the Prime Minister, refuses to be insulted. 
Our Administration is very, very nettled 
indeed by the bad, bad Russian. In fact, 
Washington is annoyed to a point that 
might seem excessive if it weren’t plain 
that it took even more than three kicks 
down the stairs to convince Washington 
that “that man just doesn’t like me.” 

For weeks and months the pretense has 
been that relations of the utmost sym- 
pathy, understanding and affection existed 
between the US.A. and the USSR. 
Meanwhile, our “liberals” were finding ex- 
cuses for everything that Russia had done. 
About Americans who consistently con- 
tended that both Communism and Naz- 
ism are inimical to the way of life we want 
to maintain here, the “liberals” shrieked 
“pro-Hitler.” As to the Russo-German 
trade agreement in August, they insisted 
that it did not indicate any flagging in 
Stalin’s great love for democracy. 

The Stalin-Hitler agreement on August 
24th was a stiffer dose. But the “special 
patience and understanding” which our 
“liberals” had always reserved for Soviet 
Russia had reached a fantastic point of 
elasticity. Great Britain was to blame, 
they said. Chamberlain’s government had 
dawdled. It had refused to give adequate 
guarantees to Russia in the Baltic. Poland 
had absurdly refused to accept the benefi- 
cent aid of Soviet troops on its own soil 
—had refused it at the behest of Great 
Britain. Anyhow, what was all the shout- 
ing for? The Stalin-Hitler agreement posi- 
tively did not mean that Russia would be 
a military ally of Germany. 

Ensued the movement of Russian troops 
into Poland, Russian participation in one 





of the most ruthless partitions in history, 
and finally the bludgeoning of Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania and Finland. 

One might have been excused for think- 
ing that human ingenuity could not be 
strained so far as to produce alibis for 
these events. But the boys were still equal 
to the occasion. It took them only a spell 
to collect themselves. Then there emerged 
not only from the “liberal” journals, from 
the columns of the fellow-travelers, from 
the pinks in educational institutions, but 
from the gabble of the Palace Guard in 
Washington, a brand new set of explana- 
tions. They began to announce that, be- 
fore the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the Rus- 
sians had been promised the territory they 
have now begun to gobble up—promised 
it by the Allies to protect the Russian bor- 
der. It also appeared that the Russians, 
in invading Poland, had been actuated by 
the altruistic desire to protect Polish peas- 
ants from German oppression. And more 
than all this, it was said, Stalin’s “bril- 
liant” strategy had done what the British 
and French had lamentably failed to do. 
It had checkmated Hitler. 

The Administration, apparently influ- 
enced more by the Palace Guard point of 
view than by the sound sense of the State 
Department, continued to treat Russia in 
a way wholly unlike that he employed in 
the case of Germany. There were no official 
appeals resembling those which came 
hurtling out of Washington in the Munich 
crisis. The remonstrance to Russia with 
regard to Finland was handled with ex- 
quisite tact. Our ambassador delivered a 
personal message from the President to 
Mikhail Kalinin, President of the Soviet 
Union, expressing the earnest personal 
hope that Russia would mind its manners. 

Now comes the Molotoff speech. And 
how rude Molotoff was! Just as friends of 
Russia had put together a fine new alibi, 
Molotoff kicks it to pieces. The “check- 
mating” of Germany that our friends on 
the Left have been talking about bears a 
quite different name when Molotoff speaks 
of it. He calls it “practical cooperation” 
with Germany. This is a nice way to treat 
our Little Lord Fauntleroy diplomacy! Ap- 
parently Molotoff doesn’t know a friend 
when he sees one. 

Unfortunately, no one can have much 
sympathy for our Little Lord Fauntleroy 
diplomacy, because when it wanders half 
way across the earth and tries to bring 
sweetness and light to a ruthless dictator- 
ship, it ought to know it will probably get 
hurt. It is now brushing from its clean 
white collar a large and rather sticky piece 
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of Russian mud. Tears cannot wash off 
this mud, nor can the beating of an a 
heart jar it loose. The best place for Little 
Lord Fauntleroy diplomacy is at home 
when the former denizens of cellars, sew. 
ers, jails, prison camps and beer halls are 
loose in Europe. They are tough hombres. 
Unless we want to be tough, too, we’d bet. 
ter not fool with them. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy is of , 
different type. If a clear idea can be said 
to have emerged from his speech last 
week, it is that he is not particularly cop. 
cerned about the aggression of Russia jy 
Northern Europe. Apparently, the cause 
of democracy isn’t impaired by Russian 
penetration of the democracies of North- 
ern Europe. It is possible that democracy 
will not really be impaired in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s eyes until Russia starts to march 
into Northern India and to interfere with 
democratic institutions there. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Chamberlain refuses to get angry, and 
the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury Cathedral, had a perfectly 
straight face when he announced, last 
week, that Communism has recovered the 
essential form for the real belief in God. 
He added that certain events in Russia 
“are keeping the standard of righteousness 
forward.” He also said that the Russian 
revolution was spiritual. 

When such fellows as Hitler and Stalin 
get together, it’s always fair weather—at 
home. 





The Voices of Authority 


Sone connoisseur of historical an- 
ecdotes might write an interesting piece 
on the infinite variety of ways through 
which rulers of states choose to speak. 
There are many times when rulers want to 
say something publicly but for various 
reasons cannot use the ex-cathedra method 
of a direct statement. They speak, as it 
were, from behind the curtain, and this 
curtain may be many different kinds of 
things. It may be a trusted Minister or a 
favorite semi-official newspaper, such as 
is common in the totalitarian states of 
Europe. In Washington it has ranged 
from Mr. Coolidge’s quaint “White House 
spokesman” to the familiar “someone high 
in authority.” 

The President has recently made an in- 
teresting innovation in permitting his sec- 
retary, Mr. Early, to make important 
statements of policy through’ direct state- 
ments to the press. There has been some 
muttered complaint about this new de- 
vice. But Steve Early is a man of excel- 
lent judgment, of rare calm and of scrupu- 
lous fairness in dealing with the press. 
Those who have had the privilege of 
knowing him can give the assurance that 
he will perform this new service with all 
the native caution and conscientious care 
that have characterized his other work. 
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4 saves you money every Urilling mite 


OU drive up in style and you drive on in economy, when you're 
the proud owner of this new 1940 Studebaker Commander. 


It has the same brilliant Studebaker engineering as the Com- 
mander that took first honors in gas saving in this year’s Gilmore- 
Yosemite Sweepstakes, defeating the pick of the nation’s cars. 

It’s smart and spacious inside and it rides restfully and sure- 


footedly on Studebaker’s exclusive planar independent wheel 


suspension. No extra charge for steering wheel gear shift, front- 
compartment hood lock, non-slam rotary door latches, automatic 


hill holder and other Studebaker advanced features. 


You pay only a little more for this Commander than for a Stude- 
baker Champion—on which prices begin at $660 delivered at the 
factory, South Bend, Indiana. See your local Studebaker dealer 


now and drive this new 1940 Commander. Easy C.I.T. terms. 


SS WEW 1940 <=> 


STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 








“Santa” ships built especially for tropical 
cruising: every room outside with private 
bath ; dining rooms on promenade decks 
with casement windows and roll back 
domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


78 lays EL0lt 


permitting visits to 14 CITIES 
oy? 
Cuca 


160 mile auto trip through interior of 
Venezuela at slight extra cost. 


Suewb Cabello 
Birranguilda 


Cadlageni 


anama Full day at 
Panama with opportunity to visit Atlantic 
and Pacific ends of Panama Canal. 


ucwo Colombia 
Hak Shore trip to Sans Souci, Palace 


of Henri Christophe, the Black King of 
Haiti, and to Citadel of La Ferriére. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 
* 


31 and 38 day all-expense cruises to 
PERU and CHILE visiting en route Pana- 
ma, Colombia, Ecuador and Havana, and 
’Round South America cruise-tours. 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rocke- 
feller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; 
Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New 
Orleans ; Chicago ; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. Copyright 1939 by Grace Line, Inc. 


Cruise clothes courtesy 
B. ALTMAN 4 CO. 
New York 


Verandah cafes over- 
look outdoor tiled 
swimming pools on 
Grace ships 
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